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published August 6, and will be distinguished by the 
most comprehensive survey of the schools of instruction 
for our national defense which has yet appeared. West Point 
is considered by Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., the well-known 
ex-Commissioner of the Street-Cleaning Department of New York 
City. Colonel Waring has served on the examining boards at West 
Point. He is, therefore, well. fitted to deal with the subject in the 
direction of pointing out the peculiar discipline which has made West 
Point the equal of any military school in Europe. A number of 
interesting illustrations will appear in connection with this article. 
The naval academy at Annapolis will be described by Mr. James 
Barnes, the well-known author of “ Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors ” 


¢ be: Annual Educational Number of The Outlook will be 


and “ Naval Actions in the War of 1812.” Mr. Barnes was born at © 


Annapolis, and spent his early life there. His father was an instructor 
in the United States Naval Academy. This article will also be fully 
illustrated. Some of the pictures are taken from old photographs of 
the Academy, and thus have historic value. They have never been 
published before. Other illustrations give a graphic idea of the pic- 
turesque old town and Acadefily as existing to-day. 3 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale continues his “ Lowell and His 
Friends,” and the August installment is the most enjoyable and sig- 
nificant of any so far, particularly in view of the War. This is the 
War installment, and carries Lowell through the period of our great 
civil conflict. Among the many illustrations are portraits of Charles 
Russell Lowell, James Jackson Lowell, William Lowell Putnam, and 
others who affected this period of Lowell’s career. 

In point of illustration, no article will be more noteworthy than the 
one by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie on.“ Famous Schools.” This article 
is the initial one of a series. Its subject is Eton; and Mr. Mabie has 
endeavored by word and picture to reproduce the charm of that 
unique place close to Windsor Castle. Those who have visited Eton 
will have a special pleasure in reading Mr. Mabie’s paper. 

Other significant articles in this Educational Number of The Outlook 
are by President James H. Canfield, of the Ohio State University, on 
“State University Education in the West,” and by President Cyrus 
Northrop, of the University of Minnesota, describing that famous 
institution. L 
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The American flag 
now floats over San- 
tiago. Less than four weeks had elapsed since 
the first soldier of General Shafter’s army set 
foot on Cuban soil when not only the city of 
Santiago but practically the whole province 
was surrendered. Despite the sufferings of 
our men, they have shown soldierly qualities of 
the highest—courage, tenacity, cheerfulness. 
patience. Those who supposed that the 
Spanish forces would make little or no de- 
fense were utterly mistaken. Yetit would be 
hard to name a siege of a strongly defended 
city carried out more quickly to a conclusive 
issue. The occupation of Santiago and 
the destruction of Montijo’s and Cervera’s 
fleets are the three substantial victories of 
the war; Porto Rico and Havana are the 
two great objects now in view, if Spain does 
not see the folly of further bloodshed. The 
Porto Rico expedition is to be pushed 
instantly. As we write, the Fourth Army 
Corps is embarked at Tampa. General 
Miles will go at once direct from Santiago 
with four thousand troops, escorted by a 
part of Admiral Sampson’s squadron. Ger- 
eral Shafter’s dispatch of Sunday describes 
briefly the scene in Santiago: “ An immense 
concourse of people was present, a squadron 
of cavalry and a regiment of infantry pre- 
senting arms and a band playing national 
airs. A light battery fired a salute of twenty- 
* one guns.” Another account says: “ As the 
chimes of the old Cathedral rang out the 
hour of twelve, the infantry and cavalry pre- 
sented arms. Every American uncovered, and 
Captain McKittrick hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes. As the brilliant folds unfurled in a 
gentle breeze against a fleckless sky, the cav- 
alry band played the ‘ Star-Spangled Banner.’ 
At the same instant the sound of the distant 
booming of Captain Capron’s battery, firing a 
salute of twenty-one guns, drifted in. When 
the salute ceased, from all directions around 
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the line came floating across the Plaza the 
Stcains of the regimental band and the muffled, 
hoarse cheers of the troops.” General Mc- 
Kibben will have military command of the 
city. Thesurrender of arms and ammunition, 
the clearing of the harbor obstructions, and 
the listing of prisoners were going rapidly on 
throughout Sunday and Monday. Toward 
night, Tuesday’s dispatches say, the Red 
Cross ship State of Texas entered the harbor. 
Exceedingly welcome and reassuring is Gen- 
eral Shafter’s statement that, though the dis- 
tress in Santiago has been great, there is 
«little sickness and scarcely any yellow fever.” 
Almost equally significant is his remark that 
about the city there was a perfect entangle- 
ment of defenses—“ fighting as the Spaniards 
did the first day, it would have cost 5,000 
lives to have taken it.” With this in view, 
it seems clear that General Shafter’s patience 
and moderation in dealing with General 
Toral’s exasperating delays, excuses, and 
petitions were wise. Nothing has been 
conceded that at all lessens the prac- 
tical gain to us from the surrender, though 
the Spaniards may find comfort in the use 
of the word “capitulation” in place of sur- 
render, and in our willingness to send the pa 
roled prisoners toSpain. To one correspond- 
ent General Shafter said: “ The Spaniards 
had no alternative but to surrender. We had 
them hemmed in and surrounded by 2 greatly 
superior force, equipped with ten batteries of 
artillery. If they had not submitted, they would 
have been annihilated.” President McKinley 
gave expression to the feelings of the whole 
people when he cabled to General Shafter : 


The President of the United States sends to 
you and your brave army the profound thanks 
of the American people for the brilliant achieve- 
ments at Santiago, resulting in the surrender of 
the city and all of the Spanish troops and territory 
under General Toral. Your splendid command 
has endured, not only the hardships and sacrifices 
incident to the campaign and battle, “> stress 
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of heat and weather, has triumphed over obsta- 
cles which would have overcome men less brave 
and determined. One and all have displayed 
the most conspicuous gallantry, and earned the 
gratitude of the Nation. The hearts of the 

ple turn with tender sympathy to the sick and 
the wounded. May the Father of Mercies pro- 
tect and comfort them. 


The actual agreement to 
surrender was made on 
Thursday of last week. 
The ratification of General Toral’s action 
from Madrid was a formality. Indeed, 
there is some doubt whether such a ratifica- 
tion was actually sent Though formal pos- 
session of Santiago was taken by General 
Shafter on Sunday, the civil authorities there 
will be allowed to continue the municip«l 
government for the present under American 
supervision, and the main body of troops will 
not enter the place until arrangements have 
been made for transporting the Spanish 
troops to Spain. This may take two weeks 
or more. General Shafter thus outlines the 
agreement of surrender in a dispatch to 
Washington: 


The conditions ot capitulation include all 
forces and war material in described territory. 
[This comprises all the country east of a line 
from Aserradero on the south to Sagua de 
Tamano on the north. General Luque still has 
an army of 10,000 men at Holquin on the north 
coast and outside this territory.] The United 
States agrees, with as little delay as possible, to 
transport all Spanish troops in district to King- 
dom of Spain, the troops, as far as possible, to 
embark near to the garrison they now occupy. 
Officers to retain theirside arms, and officers and 
men to retain their personal property. Spanish 
authorized to take military archives belonging to 
surrendered district. All Spanish forces known 
as volunteers, Moirilizadves, and guerrillas, who 
wish to remain in Cuba, may do so under parole 
during present war, giving up their arms. Spanish 
forces march out of Santiago with honors of 
war, depositing their arms ata point mutually 
agreed upon, to await disposition of the United 
States Government, it being understood United 
States Commissioners will recommend that the 
Spanish soldiers return to Spain with arms so 
bravely defended. This leaves the question of 
return of arms enti’ely in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. I invite attention to the fact that 
several thousand surrendered, said by General 
Toral to be about 12,000, against whom a shot 
has not been fired. The return to Spain of the 
troops in this district amounts to above 24,000, 
according to General Toral. 


With regard to the suggested return of 
arms to the Spanish soldiers, it is said very 
positively at Washington that the idea can- 
not be seriously entertained. It is inno way 
a condition of the surrender. The return of 


The Terms of the 
Surrender 


the soldiers to Spain is an unusual but not 
an unheard-of condition—in 1808 a French 
army of over twenty thousand men was taken 
by the British to France from Portugal, where 
the French commander had surrendered. In 
the present case, though the policy is a gen- 
erous one, it is distinctly to our advantage to 
incur the initial cost of taking the prisoners 
to Spain, rather than to maintain them in 
Cuba or the United States, with constant 
danger of disease infection. 


The statement is made by Sur- 
geon-General Wyman, of the 
Marine Hospital Service, that not a single 
case of yellow fever existed in this country 
last week, so far as he knew. The Spanish 
prisoners at Seavey Island, near Portsmouth, 
are free from the disease, and are so placed 
that there is practically no danger of the 
fever spreading from them even if sporadic 
cases should appear, which is extremely im- 
probable, as their voyage at sea gave ample 
time for the disease germs to develop if there 
were any. Dr. Doty, the Health Officer of 
New York City, is quoted as saying that 
there is absolutely no fear of the introduction 
of yellow fever into this city from Santiago. 
A rigid watch is maintained, and even should 
any cases of the fever reach this port he is 
sure that the climate and the sanitary and 
quarantine facilities at his disposal would 
make short work of the disease. The gen- 
eral public has shown no alarm on the subject, 
and, so far as this part of the country is con- 
cerned, there is nu reason whatever to fear 
an epidemic. The Southern cities, which are 
naturally the most exposed, will be carefully 
protected. In Cuba there is no doubt that 
yellow fever has a: peared among the soldiers, 
but the daily number of new cases reported 
is not large, the mortality has been slight, 
and the disease is of a mild type. General 
Miles, in a report to the War Department 
last week, said plainly: “A portion of the 
army has been infected with yellow fever, and 
efforts will be made to separate those who 
are infected and those free from it, and 
to keep those who are still on board ship 
separated from those on shore.” The sur- 
render of ‘Santiago will make it possible to 
camp most of our army on the heights not 
far from the city, where the spread of the 
disease is impossible, while the guarding of 
the city itself will be left largely to the two 
immune regiments which are on their way to 
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the front. The conditions under which our 
soldiers have fought—lying in wet trenches, 
exposed to a fierce heat, subject to the rainy 
season of a tropic climate—have made the 
appearance of fevers of a more or less danger- 
ous type almost certain. Santiago itself is 
reported to be in a filthy and unsanitary con- 
dition; typical Spanish indolence and dis- 
regard of common sense have, in times of 
peace, left the city undefended against dis- 
ease, and the conditions of the siege cannot 
but have made matters worse. General Shaf- 
ter says that there is scarcely any yellow fever 
in Santiago. Our military and medical au- 
thorities are taking all possible steps to check 
the climatic diseases as they appear, and the 
Red Cross will give them efficient aid in 
this. Dr..Lesser, his wife, and some of the 
Ked Cross nurses have been ill, probably 
with yellow fever, but are recovering. A 
large hospital is to be established at once in 
or near Santiago. Major Sumner, an army 
surgeon who has made a special study of 
yellow fever in Cuba, Central America, and 
the United States, is on his way with a com- 
pany of immunes to take charge of this hos- 
pital. He says that the Cuban type of yel- 
low fever is quite mild, that it yields readily 
to treatment, and that he is confident that 
the epidemic can be checked at Santiago 
without great loss of life. 


It is impossible to ignere the 
discussion of the question of 
peace in Spain and in the European capitals, 
and equally impossible to interpret it with 
any authority. The fact seems to be that 
there is a steady undercurrent which is 
making for peace, but there are also surface 
currents which are making distinctly aga nst 
it. Premier Sagasta would undoubtedly like 
to resign, and has tried to resign, but he is com- 
pelled to stay at his post because no one else 
_will take it. The conservative papers are 
‘taking the position that Spain is ready to 
accept peace if peace involves the loss of 
Cuba, but that she will fight to the death if 
it involves also the loss of Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands or a large indemnity. 
The right of public meeting has been sus- 
pended, and the press has been put under rigid 
censorship—two acts which are interpreted 
in many quarters as preparing the way for 
negotiations on the part of the Ministry. 
That the people as a whole are desirous of 
peace seems to be undoubted, and that the 
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military party under the leadership of Weyler 


is Opposed to it is equally certain. The diffi- 
culty in the situation lies in the lack of 
rationality in the Spanish people. It may 
be that the more desperate their situation 
becomes the more unwilling they will be to 
accept any settlement with this country. 
The pressure of the war is beginning to 
make itself felt in very painful ways. The 
Salaries both in civil and military service 
have been suspended ; the Bank of Spain, 
which so long has been financiering the Gov- 
ernment, is unable to cash its own notes; 
and the cloud on the western horizon, in the 
shape of the approach of an American fleet, 
grows steadily blacker and more menacing. 
The Continental and English press continues 
to urge upon Spain the necessity of making 
peace at once, pointing out that to prolong 
the war is to make the terms of peace more 
onerous. There is absolute unanimity of 
opinion a Europe on this point. The end 
is Clearly foreseen; it is everywhere assumed 
that Spain is not only fighting a losing 
battle, but a useless one as well. 


If any proof had been 
needed that Admiral 


Dewey was cool-headed and quick-witted as 
well as brave, it was afforded by his prompt- 
ness and decision of action at Subig Bay. 
What might have grown into an international 
complication was settled by him quickly, 
finally, and without leaving the semblance of 
ground for a reasonable protest. Subig Bay 
is about forty-five miles northeast of Manila, 
on the same island—Luzon. At its entrance 
is an island called Isla Grande, of some im- 
portance because it commands the entrance 
to the bay and town of Subig. The insur- 
gents were preparing to seize this place, and 
it was being fortified by the Spanish. The 
Irene, a German cruiser, lay near by. Her 
commander refused to allow the insurgents 
to attack Isla Grande, holding that, as Ger- 
many had not recognized the insurgents as 
belligerents, he would not, from motives of 
humanity, let them attack the Spanish, as he 
feared that a massacre might follow. Dewey 
instantly, on hearing of the situation, sent one 
of his own vessels, the Raleigh, to take the 
island. The Irene could not very well object 
to this, as, whatever Germany may think 
about the insurgents, she has fully recognized 
a state of war between Spain and the United 
States. In point of fact, as soon as the 
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Raleigh appeared the Irene withdrew from 
the bay, the Spanish surrendered without 
firing a gun, and Admiral Dewey handed his 
prisoners over to his allies, the insurgents, 
who have treated them with perfect humanity. 
German papers deny or ignore the incident. 
It has done a great deal to show that Dewey 
is absolute master of the situation in the 
Philippines; that interference, active or pas- 
sive, will not be brooked ; and that the allies 
of the United States can trust to our support 
so long as they deserve it. 


The prompt action of Ad- 
miral Dewey in the matter 
of the German war-ship Irene has done a 
good deal to clear up the situation in the Far 
East. The opinion seems now to be very 
generally held that, whatever motive may 
have led the Emperor of Germany to send a 
powerful fleet to Manila, he is not likely to 
interfere in the affairs of the islands. In 
fact, Europe is learning very rapidly that this 
country means to take its own method in 


Europe and America 


dealing with its affairs; that it will not rec- | 


ognize the right of European Governments to 
interfere in any form; that, having gone into 
a fight which was not of its own making, it 
will finish the fightin its own way, and decide 
for itself what terms of peace it will accept. 
This attitude is new in the history of recent 
European diplomacy, and it has taken the 
diplomats on the Continent some time to 
understand it. They now appear, however, 
to have learned the lesson, and it is to be 
hoped that they will profit by it. In this, 
as in many other things, the present war is 
like a current of fresh air in a stagnant at- 
mosphere. The agreement of this country to 
send home, at its own expense, the great force 
surrendered at Santiago has also opened the 
eyes of Europe to the sagacity and generosity 
with which this country can treat its oppo- 
nents. It has been the privilege of America 
to learn a great deal from Europe during 
the last century; it is now the privilege of 
Europe to learn many things from America, 
and this interchange of knowledge cannot 
fail to be mutually beneficial. 


The success of the popular 


ae loan met the highest expecta- 


tions. The aggregate amount bid was $1 ,365,- 
000,000, or nearly seven times the amount of 
the issue. Owing to the stipulation of Congress 


that small bids and_ bids from individuals 
should be given the preference, no corpora- 
tion whatever received any of the new bonds, 
and no individual whose bid was for more 
than $5,000. In 1896, when $100,000,000 
worth of bonds were offered to the pub- 
lic for competitive bidding, the number of 
subscribers was 4,640. This year the num- 
ber approached 300,000. It is probable, of 
course, that most of these bids were sent in 
by those who expect to sell the bonds immedi- 
ately, at a profit. The fact that nearly four- 
fifths of the orders were for. the easily trans- 
ferable coupon bonds, rather than the safer 
registered bonds, seems to prove this. The 
outstanding Government bonds of previous 
issues were all selling at a figure to net the 
investor only 2% per cent., and as the new 
issue offered 3 per cent. for-ten years, a pre- 
mium approaching 4 or 5 per cent. seemed 
possible and attracted speculators. This 
prospective premium, however, does not mean 
that the taxpayers would have saved $8,000,- 
000 or $10,000,000 had the bonds been 
sold to the highest bidders. The throwing 
on the market of $200,000,000 of bonds all 
at once would have prevented keen com- 
petition among investors, and the premiums 
offered the Government would probably have 
been less than the banks will ultimately pay 
the small investors. Many small bids nomi- 
nally sent in by individuals, but apparently 
sent in by corporations in the names of indi- 
viduals, were rejected by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Secretary Gage received one letter 
a few days ago from a Minnesota girl stating 
that the writer was one of three working- 
girls who had saved $500, $300, and $100 
respectively. They wished to obtain bonds 
for these amounts, but did not like to lose 
their interest at the savings-bank by with- 
drawing their deposits before July 13. They 
desired, instead, to forward their certificates of 
deposit. This offer, of course, could not have 
been accepted under the rules, but Secretary 
Gage drew his own check for the amounts 
desired. and saw that the bonds were for- 
warded, 


Governor Black’s mes- 
sage, read at the open- 
ing of the special session of the New York 
Legislature, sets forth briefly the need of 
additional legislation to provide for the ex- 
penses necessitated by the war, and to 
enable the twenty thousand volunteers from 
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New York to exercise their right to vote, 
and then proceeds at some length to advocate 
the enactment of a State law to prevent elec- 
tion frauds in New York City. The strong- 
est point made by the Governor is that the 
disgraceful appointment of Captain Devery 
as Superintendent of Policé in New York 
City places the power to control elections 
“in one whose prominence rested upon 
notorious violations of the election law.” 
The fact that this appointment was made by 
a bi-partisan Commission, two of whose 
members were selected by the Republican 
machine, he does not dwell upon. Against 
the demand of the New York Republican 
machine that a Metropolitan Police Board 
should be created to assume all the powers 
of the Tammany Police Board, the Governor 
forcibly opposes the objection that every 
community has the right to regulate its own 
police administration. This home-rule prin- 
ciple, however, he urges, does not apply to 
the control of the elections. Frauds in a 
single part of the State may vitiate the elec- 
tion for the whole State, and result not only 
in a reversal of the popular verdict regard- 
ing State officers, but even in the election of 
the minority candidate for President of the 
United States. The principle of home rule 
merely means that each community shall 
determine for itself those things which do 
not concern the rest of. the State. The 
purity of elections in every part of the State 
does concern the whole State, and, therefore, 
the whole State has the right and duty to 
prevent these frauds at whatever cost. 


With these princi- 
Bill ples The Outlook is 

in most cordial agree- 
ment. The right of every community to rule 
itself does not mean the right of any com- 
munity to misrule the rest of the State. The 
practical question, however, is not as to the 
right of the State to prevent the frauds which 
everybody condemns, but as to the ability of a 
State Board to secure purer elections than local 
boards similarly chosen, The answer to this 
question depends entirely upon the scheme 
of State control put forward for adoption. 
This scheme is now before us in the form of 
a bill which has already passed both houses 
by a party vote. This bill establishes a 
* Metropolitan Election District ’ composed 
of the city of New York and the remaining 
portions of the counties of Westchester and 


Queens. For this district it provides for the 
appointment of a State Superintendent of 
Elections, who shall have power to appoint 
not to exceed seven hundred deputy super- 
intendents to serve not more than forty days 
in any election districts he may designate. One 
hundred of these deputies he may appoint 
entirely at his own discretion, and thus make 
them a partisan instead of a bi-partisan body. 
The remaining deputies are to be appointed 
from names presented by the chairmen of the 
county committees of the two leading parties— 
each party organization to have equal repre- 
sentation in each district. These deputies are 
to have power to investigate all questions 
relating to the registration of voters, to arrest 
without warrant persons attempting in their 
presence to violate any of the election laws, 
and to command the local police to render 
them any assistance they demand. Any police- 
man failing to obey them is declared thereby 
to forfeit his office. In this way conflicts 
between the State and local election officers 
are supposed to be avoided, though no pro- 
vision is made for deadlocks when the bi- 
partisan State officers at the different polling- 
places disagree. In general, public confi- 
dence in a fair election will continue to lie in 
the publicity of registration books, and in the 
representation of all parties when the vote is 
polled and counted. The additional security 
to be obtained from the presence of six hun- 
dred additional officials, nominated by the 
two party machines, does not seem to justify 
the expense invol, ed—a sum which might ex- 
ceed a million dollars a year. Naturally, there- 
fore, in this city not only the Democrats but 
also the Citizens’ Union oppose the measure. 
The way to prevent election frauds is by 
uniform State laws, securing to the minori- 
ties in every section the fullest knowledge of 
every detail, and prompt and cheap recourse 
to State courts for the righting of the wrongs. 
The mere multiplication of the same kind of 
officials we now have—unless Republican bi- 
partisanship is essentially different from 
Democratic bi-partisanship—is merely a mul- 
tiplication of burdens upon the taxpayers. 


The Democratic Conven- 
tion in Chicago, elected 

under the new primary law, 
was a better body of men than was usually 
chosen under the old system, and distin- 
guished itself by administering to Alderman 
Powers (of the Hull House ward) his first 
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crushing defeat. The candidates supported by 
Powers and his crowd were defeated by over- 
whelming majorities, and a vigorous platform 
was adopted demanding the unconditional re- 
peal of the Allen law (permitting Councils to 
grant fifty-year five-cent fare charters to street 
railway companies), and also demanding the 
public ownership of all municipal monopolies. 
According to the Chicago “ Times-Herald,” 
‘Powers grew almost uncontrollably angry. 
... He was beaten, whipped, defeated, 
crushed, in the most complete and humil- 
iating manner possible,” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Convention which defeated the cor- 
ruptionists made concession to the spoilsmen. 
The State civil service law was condemned as 
burdensome to the taxpayers, hurtful to the 
sense of responsibility in department officers, 
and a barrier to the selection of the best 
men for the places to be filled. This plank, 
favored by Mayor Harrison but opposed 
by ex-Governor Altgeld, was. practically in- 
dorsed a few days later by the Democratic 
State Convention, though the latter body 
demanded that the question should be sub- 
mitted to the voters. According to ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, the unpopularity of the Illinois 
civil service law is due to the difficulty of 
removing subordinate officials without a law- 
suit—a difficulty in no way essential to the 
objects of Civil Service Reform. As to other 
matters, the State Convention seemed to be 
an Altgeld gathering. It reaffirmed the 
Chicago platform, condemned the Republican 


Legislature and Governor for the enactment. 


of the Allen law, demanded the adoption of 
the initiative and the referendum, and favored 
the public ownership of natural monopolies. 
The platform was so nearly that demanded 
by the Populists that most of the members of 
that party will probably support the ticket 
put in nomination, though it contained but 
a single Populist candidate. The “ middle- 
of-the-road ” Populists, however, are to con- 
duct an independent campaign. 


The Outlook agrees with 
Mayor Harrison, of Chi- 
cago, in his expressed judgment that the 
Board of Education of a great city ought to 
consist of a small number of men; that there 
should be a business manager, with extensive 
powers, to have charge of the business and 
financial affairs of the Board, as well as a 
superintendent to have charge of its educa- 
tional work; and, finally, that the first energies 
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of such a Board should be directed to the 
care and improvement of the primary and 
grammar grades. These are all reforms which 
The Outlook has in times past advocated. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to secure a large 
number of able men to serve, with or without 
pay, on a Board of Education. A small num- 
ber concentrates responsibility, and the work 
of inspection can better be done by paid 
inspectors than by the members of the Board 
themselves. There is no reason to expect 
that the same man will possess educational 
and business abilities, and the double work 
is too much for any one man. These two 
reasons suffice for separating the educational 
from the business department. The primary 
and grammar grades are the foundations, and 
the foundations must always be laid before 
the superstructure is reared. Private schools 
may furnish collegiate and semi-collegiate 
instruction for those who can best take ad- 
vantage of it; but they never can furnish 
adequate education for the common people. 
These reasons suffice for directing the ener- 
gies of the Board rather to the less showy 
and more fundamental parts of the educa- 
tional system. Without expressing any opin- 
ion respecting the personal question which 
has issued in the election of Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, President of Brown University, as 
Superintendent of Chicago's public schools, 
The Outlook may congratulate that city on 
the manner in which taat question has been 
solved, by securing so eminent a scholar and 
administrator to superintend the educational 
work of the city, and at the same time retaining 
in its service as Assistant Superintendent a 
man so progressive, so broad, and so efficient 
as its former Superintendent, Mr. A. G. 
Lane. The election of Dr. Andrews in Chi- 
cago, following the election of Superintendent 
Maxwell in New York, and the previous al- 
most successful attempt to secure President 
Gilman for the latter position, are encourag- 
ing evidences of the fact that the American 
people are coming to see that the public- 
school system deserves in its service the best 
educational leaders the country can furnish, 
and can secure them, it it will make the effort. 


The thirtyseventh an- 
nual session of the Na- 
tional Educational As- 
sociation, recently held in Washington, was 
somewhat overshadowed in popular interest 
by the war. The programme covered an 
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entire week. The weather was cool, and the 
capital at its best in climate, appearance, and 
hospitality. The new Library of Congress 
was the attractive point among the public 
buildings, and was visited by a great number 
of teachers from all parts of the ccuntry. 
It was a noteworthy feature of the session 
that the teachers in attendance found so much 
sin the city of Washington which had educa- 
tional value. They thronged the depart- 
ments ; they went to Mount Vernon in thou- 
sands; they visited Arlington and Camp 
Alger, finding everywhere historical associa- 
tions or concrete illustration of American 
government methods. The educational value 
of acity which puts its historical and intel- 
lectual interests to the front was probably 
made apparent for the first time to a great 
many teachers, and if they learned that les- 
son, a week in Washington was no small 
gain educationally. It was inevitable that 
the question of the present tendencies in 
psychology should find a prominent place on 
the programme and in the discussions, and 
Professor Royce’s paper on “ The Relations 
of Psychology and Education,” read before 
the National Council, was evidently written 
for the purpose of conserving the real inter- 
ests of psychological study, and to prevent, 
if possible, a debate of the issues raised by 
Professor Miinsterberg’s articles in the 
« Atlantic Monthly ” which should be divisive 
in its spirit. A second paper by Professor 
Royce, read before the General Association, 


on “The Social Basis of Conscience,” was. 


regarded by many as the most strikir g con- 
tribution to the programme of the National 
Association. 


A good deal of attention 
was given to school hygiene, 
which has come to fill a great place in the 
interest and attention of educators. The 
Association has wisely inaugurated a move- 
ment for the improvement of hygienic and 
sanitary conditions in public education, 
especially in large cities; and it is to be 
hoped that the report that this field is to be 
taken up next for thorough investigation by 
a committee of experts is well founded. 
The sanitary and physical side of teaching 
is susceptible not only of intelligent exami- 
nation, but also of intelligent and thorough 
regulation; and the matter cannot be taken 
up too soon or handled too wisely. The 
study of American history seemed to gain 
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impetus from the presence of the Association 
in the capital of the country during a great 
crisis in its history. It was noted as one of 
the signs of the times in the discussions on 
the study of history that a marked change 
has come over the spirit of teachers in the 
smaller schools in dealing with the relations 
between this country and England, and that 
a truer perspective and a more intelligent 
feeling have been introduced into the teach- 
ing of this subject. The question of a 
National University was referred to a com- 
mittee of fifteen. It is high time that the 
best educational judgment of the country 
should be applied to this question. The 
Association put itself strongly on record on 
the subject of political interference with 
education. The next meeting will be held 
at Los Angeles, and the next President is 
Dr. E. Oram Lyte, who for the past eleven 
years has been President of the State Normal 
School at Millersville, Pa., and who has long 
been a very active and influential member of 
the Association. 


It is not often that an at- 
tempt to raise funds for a 
good object ends in so overwhelming the 
recipient of subscriptions with replies that 
public protest must be made against further 
donations. This is just what has happened 
to Miss Schenck, a young woman of Babylon, 
L. I., who started an “ endless chain ” to raise 
money fora Red Cross ice fund. More than 
fifty thousand letters have come to the village 
post-office ; the postmaster, Miss Schenck, 
and her family are dismayed by the barrels- 
full of letters to be handled; and at least 
$6,000 have been received indimes. Barrels- 
full of letters are still coming. Some years 
ago we commented on this “endless chain” 
idea as a wasteful way of contributing money, 
and as offering easy opportunities for abuse. 
In point of fact, it was abused, became a 
general nuisance, and dropped out of sight. 
Its revival by Miss Schenck was undoubtedly 
for an excellent cause. Its success has 
been so great as to be embarrassing. We 
advise all our readers who wish to contribute 
money or supplies to the Red Cross work to 
communicate directly with the headquarters 
of the Association at 58 William Street, New 
York City, and generally advise all contribu- 
tors to philanthropic objects to deal directly 
with the officials at the head of the organ. 
izations concerned. The “ endless chain” 
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- method, as most of our readers know, con- 


sists in sending out letters to (say) four per- 
sons, asking each to send a dime, and also 
to send copies of the appeal to (say) four 
others, andso on. This, by geometrical pro- 
gression, would (if every one complied with 
the request) soon make the number of letters 
of appeal written reach the millions and even 
the billions. The amount spent in postage 
in such a “chain” is an important considera- 
tion 


The political character 
of the new German 
Reichstag has now been decided. The party 
strength even of the more prominent groups 
cannot at present be stated with perfect cer- 
tainty; but it seems to be pretty generally 
accepted that the number of seats held by 
the Conservatives will remain unchanged, at 
61; that the Free Conservatives are returned 
with 17 seats, having lost 8; that the National 
Liberals, with 44 seats, have lost 6; that the 
Center counts 106 seats, which is a gain of 5; 
that the moderate Radicals are returned with 
10 seats, a loss of 3; that the Radical Left 


The German Elections 


will hold 30 seats, which is a gain of 2; and’ 


that the Social Democrats, with 56 seats, 
have gained 8. The strength of the numer- 
ous Particularist factions is of less significance. 
As will be remembered, the two Conservative 
groups and the National Liberals together 
formed the old Government coalition, known 
in the days of Bismarck as the Cartell; and 
they are still the natural allies of the Govern- 
ment. The two Radical groups, on the other 
hand, together with the Social Democrats, 
form what may be called a permanent oppo- 
sition, although the Moderate Radicals are 
likely to support the Government on military 
questions. The Center, or Catholic party, 
the largest party in the Reichstag, has long 
succeeded in holding the balance of power. 
It will be seen, then, that the losses fall in 
the main on the parties friendly to the Govern- 
ment, while its opponents have secured most 
of the gains. A glance at the general political 
situation in Germany will perhaps throw 
additional light on the significance of these 
changes. 


The two political movements 
— taking place in Germany to-day 
are, the Agrarian movement, or the effort of 
the Jandowning aristocracy to secure State 
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aid to agriculture, and the aggressive political 
activity of the Social Democrats. Both these 
movements threaten more or less the wel- 
fare of the Empire, and are considerably 
feared. Both have received a check, the 
former a decisive one, in the recent elec- 
tions. The Agrarians demand excessive 
protective duties on imported cereals, and, 
correspondingly, State bounties on the chiefe 
agricultural exports. No important con- 
cessions have been made to them. But 
quite an accession of strength came to their 
cause when the “Sammlungspolitik,” or 
Policy of Concentration, was adopted by 
members of the Government to unite all the 
more conservative elements in the Empire in 
a determined opposition to the revolutionary 
tendencies of the times. The Agrarians 
threw all their strength into the struggle, be- 
lieving that they ought to come out of a gen- 
eral reactionary contest with a large increase 
of political power. But at the polls the 
Policy of Cotcentration, so far as identified 
with Agrarianism, made a complete fiasco. 
Instead of increasing their power, the Agra- 
rians will not be able to command so much as 
a hundred votes in the new Reichstag on any 
measure of their own, a fact which is of the 
greatest interest to the export trade of this 
country. 


The other significant 


The Social Democrats 
political movement in 


Germany to-day is the steady onward march 


of Social Democracy. The Socialist vote 
has grown since 1887, when it was 763,100, 
to over 2,000,000 in the present elections. 
This figure represents over 25 per cent. of 
the total vote of Germany. In Bavaria the 
Socialists gained 11,000 votes over the vote 
of 1893. In the Reichstag they have gained 
twelve seats since 1893, four by their suc- 
cesses in by-elections, and eight, as already 
recorded, in the recentcontest. As an offset 
to these gains, however, the moral effect of 
their loss of two important seats in Berlin 
ard one in Munich will be far-reaching. 
Above all, their opponents have learned that 
by combining they can defeat them even in 
their strongholds ; while the loss of prestige, 
as well as of actual power, in the imperial 
capital is a severe blow. At the same time, 
it is an overstatement to herald the decline 
of the Social Democratic movement. The 
party is well organized. With increasing 
power it will become more moderate, and 
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eventually take a place, so far as practical 
politics is concerned, as the Extreme Radical 
Left in the Reichstag. On the whole, the 
defeat of the Agrarians, the check given to 
Social Democracy, and the transfer of power 
from the Government parties to its condi- 
tional supporters, may be regarded as changes 
favorable to a steady but gradual progress of 
Germany towards liberal government. 


One of the newest of the edu- 
cational movements in this 
country is the establishment of the vacation 
schools. Chicago last year succeeded in es- 
tablishing two through the activities of the 
women’s clubs. The experiment showed 
that there were thousands of children eager 
to come to school during the heated term 
if they could be provided with accommoda- 
tions. Through the interest and activity 
of the women’s clubs of the city of Chi- 
cago and its suburbs, five schools have been 
provided for the present summer. These 
schools are crowded to their utmost capacity. 
The expenses have been met entirely through 
the women’s clubs, and contributions which 
they have been able to secure from friends. 
Representatives of the women’s clubs of 
Chicago and the Associated Collegiate Al 
umnz met early in January for the purpose 
of laying out a campaign to raise the 
money for these vacation schools, to create 
a demand for them in the localities where 
they would be established, and to educate 
the public at large as to the social and edu- 
cational value of the vacation schools. The 
men’s clubs were appealed to, and several 
responded. The campaign was conducted 
by leading women of Chicago who had made 
a study of the subject, and speakers were 
selected who could best present the subject 
of the vacation schools before audiences. 
The entire city was canvassed. Teachers 
presented the subject to the school-children, 
who contributed by selling celluloid flags 
which were put upon the market at the time 
when Dewey captured Manila. Some idea 
of the value of the children’s services in this 
work can be gained from the fact that one 
group of five hundred children sold twenty- 
five hundred flags. It is interesting to note 
that in Chicago and in New York this year 
the same discovery has been made—that the 
children who made the first application for 
places in the vacation schools were those who 
were shut out of the schools during the school 
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year for lack of room. The work in the 
vacation schools does not follow the lines of 
regular school work. There is more manual 
training, more nature work, and more distinct- 
ive work in what must be termed, for want 
of a more definite word, literature. In New 
York, in vacation schools, special attention 
is now being paid to the use of English. 
The smaller classes and the greater freedom 
given to teachers in both cities are conditions 
which are being utilized by the best teachers 
of the vacation schools. Mach knowledge is 
being gained as to the best way to keep the 
attention of the children who come from 
homes where a foreign tongue is spoken, and 
where books are rarities, which will be of 
great value in regular school work. 
® 

The second annual Con- 
vention of the American 
Park and Outdoor Association assembled in 
Minneapolis June 22-24. The purpose of the 
Association, as stated in its constitution, is 
“To promote the conservation of natural 
scenery, the acquirement and improvement of 
land for public parks and reservations, and 
the advancement of all outdoor art having to 
do with the designing and fitting of grounds 
for public and private use and enjoyment.” 
The speakers were all specialists in their 
different fields. Professor W. W. Folwell, of 
the department of Political Economy in the 
University of Minnesota, who is President of 
the Minneapolis Park Board ; Mr. Warren H. 
Manning, of the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion of Boston; Mr. R. H. Warder, Super. 
intendent of the Cincinnati Park System; 
the plant specialist of South Park, Chicago ; 
two members of the Audubon Park Associa- 
tion of New Orleans; a representative of the 
New York Academy of Science; and Mr. Will- 
iam H. Tolman, of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor of New 
York, were among them. Public parks and 
their relation to public life was the principal 
subject of discussion. The value of parks 
to the health and morals of children was 
clearly demonstrated by speakers from many 
Cities; the education of children in civic 
pride, and the importance of teaching them to 
help keep streets and pavements clean, were 
emphasized. It was urged that more free- 
dom should be allowed within the limits of 
the parks in our large cities, and that-chil- 
dren, and the public generally, might well be 
educated up to the point of using, and not 
abusing, this freedom. 
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The Issues Restated 


We give on another page the views of cer- 
tain correspondents on the present National 


issue. We should give them without reply, 


in accordance with our usual custom, but for 
the fact that they ask questions which courtesy 
requires us to answer. We think, however, that 
we can best answer them, not by brief cate- 
gorical response, but by a restatement of the 
principles which it seems to us ought to gov- 
ern the Nation in its present crisis. 


Is war ever right? The Christian moralist 
is confronted with two theories: one, that it is 
never right to use force; that the disciple of 
Christ must always appeal to the reason and 
conscience of the wrong-doer; and that when 
this appeal fails, he must leave the wrong 
unresisted and unredressed, and trust to “ the 
irresistible might of meekness;” the other, 
that the disciple of Christ must trust to reason 
and conscience until reason and conscience 
fail; but when they do fail, must resort to 
force to resist wrong-doing and punish the 
wrong-doer. The first theory is known as 
“anarchism.” It would abolish the rod from 
the family and from the school-room, the 
police from the city streets, jails and peniten- 
tiaries from the State, and the army from the 
Nation. The Outlook does not believe in 
anarchism. It believes inresort to force when 
the appeal to reason and conscience fails. 
It believes, therefore, that the rod may some- 
times be necessary in the family and in the 
school-room, police in the city, jails and pen- 
itentiaries in the State, and armies and navies 
in the Nation. Jesus Christ, when he found 
legalized robbery in the temple of God, did 
not propose arbitration, nor resort to “the 
orderly process of diplomacy,” but drove the 
robbers out by the terror of his presence. 
The whip of small cords was the symbol of 
the rightful use of force in a rightful cause. 


If Mr. Abbott, in his volume “ Christian-_ 


ity and Social Problems,” had ignored this 
simple distinction, his chapter would have 
been ill-considered and should be recast. But 
he did not ignore it. The sentences which 
our correspondent quotes may seem to imply 
this, but they do not involve any such implica- 
tion. On the contrary, Mr. Abbott distinctly 
affirms the legitimacy and necessity of war 
in certain cases. We quote: 


The fundamental principle in Christ’s teaching 
is this: Love may use force; selfishness may 
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not. There is, says the Book of Revelation, a 
wrath of the Lamb. There is a combativeness 
of love which is legitimate. lf a highwayman 
demands my purse, I may give it to him rather 
than take his life. But if he assaults my wife, or 
my children, whom God hath put in my keeping, © 
that is another matter; then, if I do not defend 
those whom God has intrusted to my defense, I 
shall be recreant and a coward. . . . The use of 
force is legitimate in two cases and only two— 
when there is no law to which appeal can be 
— and when the law, though it exists, is de- 


The Outlook believes that man is his 
brother’s keeper, and that the United States 
owed a duty of protection to the Cubans 
suffering long years of systematic oppression 
and robbery. It believes that there was no 
law to which the Cubans could appeal, and 
therefore the people of the United States 
did right to employ force in their behalf. 


But did the United States exhaust the ap- 
peal to reason and conscience of the Spanish 
people before it resorted to war? Yes. 
The history of the past three hundred years — 
makes it clear that it was impossible to secure 
justice and liberty for the Cubans without 
war. The bogus autonomy offered by Spain 
proved that self-government under Spanish 
rule would be adelusion. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment was explicit in its declarations, when 
the issue was clearly raised, that it would not 
withdraw from Cuba unless compelled. Even 
now, with two fleets destroyed and one army 
surrendered, and no possibility of reinforcing 
or even feeding the other army, Spain still 
hesitates. Professor Hart’s “ Century of Cu- 
ban Diplomacy,” in “Harper's Magazine,” 
makes it clear that the United States had 
to choose between leaving the Cubans to 
suffer under an intolerable despotism, and 
interfering forcibly to bring that despotism to - 
an end. 


Events are teachers; and it is our belief 
that the great body of the American people, 
taught by events, have changed radically 
their conception respecting National respon- 
sibilities. That belief is based partly upon 
the sentiment of Congress, partly upon the 
newspaper press, partly upon personal confer- 
ences with leading men both East and West. 
Those events have taught the American peo- 
ple that the United States belongs to the con- 
federacy of nations, and must take its share in 
the world’s responsibilities ; that its period of 
isolation is at an end. This does not modify 
the Monroe Doctrine. Our right to aid 
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struggling communities to throw off an intol- 
erable despotism in the Old World does not 
make it our duty to allow despotism to be 
fastened upon struggling nations in the New 
World. 


What shall we do with the conquered terri- 
tory? Our relations are not to territory, but 
to people. Having overthrown a government 
which has only pretended to govern in order 
-that it might rob, we are thereby placed 
under obligation to furnish a better govern- 
ment. We cannotwith honor hand back to 
Spain the insurgents; as little can we turn 
them over to what our correspondent calls 
“independence,” but should call self-govern- 
ment. Self-government is based upon the 
power of the individual member of a com- 
munity to govern himself. If each individual 
has no such power, then fifty thousand indi- 
viduals have no such power, for fifty thousand 
times nothing is still nothing. The foun- 
dations of self-government must first be laid 
in a free religion and a universal education. 
And there is little reason to suppose that 
our correspondent is right in thinking that 
the Cubans and the people of the Philippines 
want what the little band of American col- 
onies wanted in 1775, “ independence.” About 
the time of the declaration of war we. pub- 
lished an article from a Cuban planter, who 
declared that the majority of the people on 
the island would prefer autonomy under Spain 
to a republic under the Cuban Junta. The 
majority of the Cubans want relief from 
Spanish misrule; that they want what our 
colonists wanted in 1776 we do not believe. 
The inhabitants of Santiago are reported to 
have protested against home rule and asked 
for a military governor. What the majority 
of the people of Cuba want is a good 
government, not necessarily an independent 
one, 


The position of The Outlook on the pres- 
ent crisis may be summed up in a simple 
parable: Uncle Sam was once walking the 
streets of a city with his boy and girl. They 
came upon a crowd of .,hoodlums maltreating 
and robbing a defenseless child. “Come 
on, Uncle Sam,” cried the boy; “you can 
thrash them. Go in and win!” “Come 


away, Uncle Sam,” cried the girl; “this is 
none of your business, and you will get hurt.” 
Uncle Sam hesitated for a few moments, then 
rushed to the defense of the robbed child and 
put the hoodlums to flight. His clothes were 
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a little torn and muddied in the encounter, 
and he received a bloody nose, but otherwise 
came off unharmed. “ What shall we do 
with him?” said Uncle Sam. “Take him 
home with us,” said the boy; “I want a 
fag to run my errands and black my boots.” 
“ Leave him alone,” said the girl; “ you have 
done enough in rescuing him. It is none of 
your business to provide for him now that 
you have set him free.” “You are both 
wrong,” said Uncle Sam; “I have not rescued 
him to make a fag of him, nor to leave him to 
fall again into the hands of the same hood- 
lums, or another lot no better. I must see 
him provided with food, shelter, and educa- 
tion.” “ Are you going to take him home to 
live with us?” said the girl. “Ah! that is 
another question,” replied UncleSam. “ But, 
Uncle Sam,” added the girl, ‘‘ look at your 
clothes; aren't you going to make the hood- 
lums buy you a new suit?’ “No!” said 
Uncle Sam; “I can afford to buy my own 
clothes.” | 


War for Profit 


Formerly war was made for profit. A 
strong nation made war upon a weaker one 
because it desired more territory. A “cause 
of war” was unknown. Babylon, Chaldea, 
Persia, Rome, as little thought of offering an 
excuse for war as a highwayman for his 
“stand and deliver.” The principle of profit 
openly avowed by the nation was unblush- 
ingly acknowledged by the individual. The 
“soldier of fortune ” was an entirely respect- 
able personage. He brought home his plun- 
der, and no one thought the worse of him 
for it. When a city was captured, it was 
given over to sack, and every soldier became 
a robber and carried off what spoils he could. 

Though war for profit has been abolished, 
relics of it linger in customs slowly dying. 
One of these customs is prize money; another 
is head money; another is indemni'y. The 
first two are private profit, the third is public 
profit; and both are survivals of a past bar- 
baric age. 

When a naval vessel captures a ship which 
is attempting to run a blockade, the ship is 
sold and the proceeds are divided in prizes 
among the crew. When an enemy’s fleet is 
destroyed, head money is paid to every officer 
and every seaman engaged in the destruction. 
In this relic of war for profit there is neither 
justice norreason. Why should the value of 
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blockade-runners be divided among the crew 
of the ship which captures the prize, and the 
value of the rifles captured from General 
Toral’s army not be divided among the officers 
and men of General Shafter’s army? Why 
give head money to the men who had the 
luck to be in Sampson’s or Dewey’s fleet, and 
nothing to the men who had the ill luck to 
be under orders in the service of the same 
country at Porto Rico or Key West? Why 
head money to Schley and none to Hobson? 
Why head money to the capturers of Cervera’s 
fleet and none to the equally brave capturers 
of Santiago? What sense in abolishing 
prize money and head money on land and 
continuing the payment of it at sea? Is 
it because the sailors are more deserving 
than the soldiers? or because they suffer 
greater peril and privations? or because 
their patriotism is less and must be strength- 
ened by commissions? Neither. There is no 
reason. The civilization which has abolished 
war for private profit from the land should 
abolish it from the sea. | 

We propose no ex post factolaw. What the 
country has promised it must pay. We do 
not begrudge the sailors their reward. If 
the country fails to pay for its military service 
adequately, let it pay more; it is rich. But 
let it not pay its warriors by commissions. 
America has proposed to abolish privateer- 
ing. Let it set an example to the nations 
of the world and abolish war for private 
profit. 

At the same time let it abolish war for 
public profit. We want no indemnity from 
Spain. She is bankrupt and can pay no money. 
We certainly do not want her bonds. As 
little do we want her colonial territory. We 
have fought in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines, not for what we can make out 
of the war, but for justice, liberty, and hu- 
manity. It is our fundamental principle 
that territory belongs to the people who live 
upon it. We may have to govern the Philip- 
pines; but, if so, it will be for the benefit 
of the inhabitants, not for our own. To 
take these islands for ourselves would be to 
repeat the part of Spain, and fall to her 
level. Sometimes a war indemnity may 
be just. Perhaps Germany had a right 
to demand indemnity from France, which 
made causeless war upon her. But to com- 


mence a war for humanity and end it by 
demand for profit is not consonant with 
honor ; in the present case it is impolitic, not 
to say impossible. 


Wecan afford to pay our 
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war bills ourselves. We can far better afford 
to pay them than to subject ourselves to the 
suspicion of making war for plunder and call- 
ing it war for liberty. 

The time is opportune for America to give 
a finishing blow to war for either private or 
public profit. 


Sharing the Race-Fortune 


The development of one’s personality can- 
not be accomplished in isolation or solitude ; 
the process involves close and enduring asso- 
ciation with one’s fellows. If work were 
purely a matter of mechanical skill, each 
worker might have his cell and perform his 
task, as in a prison. But work involves the 
entire personality, and the personality finds 
its complete unfolding, not in detachment, 
but in association. Talent, says Goethe, 
thrives in solitude, but character grows in 
the stream of the world. It is a twofold dis- 
covery which a man must make before the 
highest kind of success lies within his grasp: 
the discovery of his own individual gift, force, 
or aptitude, and the discovery of his place in 
society. If it were possible to secure com- 
plete development of one’s power in isolation, 
the product would be, not the full energy of 
aman expressing itself through a congenial 
activity, but a detached skill exercised auto- 
matically and apart from a personality. 

In order to stand erect on his feet, in true 
and fruitful relations with the world about 
him, a man must join hands with his fellows. 
For a very large part of his education must 
come from his contact with the race. Since 
men began to live and to learn the lessons of 
life, each generation has added something to 
that vital knowledge of the art of living which 
is the very soul of culture, and something to 
that constructive and positive product of this 
vital knowledge wrought out into institutions, 
organizations, science, art, and religion. This 
inheritance of culture and achievement is the 
richest possession into which the individual 
member of the race is born, and he cannot 
take possession of his share of the race-fortune 
unless he becomes one of the race family. 
This race-fortune is the product of the colos- 
sal work of the race through its entire his- 
tory; it represents the slow and painful toil 
and saving of countless multitudes of men 
and women. It is a wealth beside which all 
purely monetary forms of riches are fleeting 
and secondary; it is the enduring spiritual 
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endowment of the race secured by the incal- 
culable toil of all past generations. 

Now, no man can secure his share in this 
race-fortune until he joins the ranks of the 
workers and takes his place in the field, the 
shop, the factory, the study, or the afelier. 
The idle man is always a detached man, and 
is, therefore, excluded from the privileges of 
heirship. To get the beauty of any kind of 
art one must train himself to see, to under- 
stand, and to enjoy; for art is a sealed book 
to the ignorant. To secure the largeness of 
view which comes from a knowledge of many 
cities and races, one must travel with a mind 
already prepared by prolonged study. The 
approach to every science is guarded by 
doors which open only to the hand which has 
been made strong by patient and persistent 
exercise. Every department of knowledge is 
barred and locked against the ignorant; noth- 
ing which represents achievement, thought, 
knowledge, skill, beauty, is within reach of 
the idle. Society has secured nothing which 
endures save as the result of persistent and 
self-denying work; and nothing which it has 
created can be understood, nothing which it 
has accumulated can be appropriated, with- 
out kindred self-denial and toil. It is evi- 
dent. therefore, that the material for the 
education of the individual cannot be se- 
cured save by intimate fellowship with the 
race, 

This fellowship must rest also in present 
relations ; for while man may get much that 
is of vast importance by contact with the 
working race of the past, he cannot get either 
the richest material or put himself under the 
deepest educational process without making 
himself one with the working race of to-day. 
The race-fortune, unlike other fortunes, does 
not increase by its own productive powers; it 
grows only as it is employed by those who 
inherit it. Investments of capital often lose 
their vitality; they still represent a definite 
sum of money, but they make no returns of 
interest. In like manner the accumulations 
of the race become dead unless they are con- 
stantly vitalized by effective use. The richest 
material for culture is valueless unless it is so 
employed as continually to renew the temper 
of culture in those who possess it. The rich- 
est results of past toil, genius, and life are 
without significance in the hands of the igno- 
rant; and it has happened more than once 
that the pearls of past civilization have been 
trampled into the mire by the feet of 
swine. The architectural remains of the 


older Rome were ruthlessly destroyed in the 
years before the Renaissance and put to 
menial use as mere building material. They 
had reverted to the condition and value of 
crude stone, because no one perceived their 
higher values. 

There is, unfortunately, another kind of 
ignorance, not quite so dense as that which 
does not recognize beauty of form or value 
of historical association, but not less destruc- 
tive ; there is that ignorance of the spiritual 
force behind the form which makes a fetich 
of the form and so misses the interior wealth 
which it contains. There has spread among 
men and women of the di/et/ante temper the 
belief that to know the results and products 
of the past simply as curios and relics is 
to share the culture which these things of 
beauty and skill embody and preserve; and 
this false idea has helped to spread abroad 
the feeling that culture is accomplishment 
rather than force, and that it is for the idle 
rather than for the active and creative. There 
never was a more radical misconception of a 
fundamental process, for culture in the true 
sense involves, as a process, the highest and 
truest development of a race, and, as a prod- 
uct, the most enduring spiritual expression of 
race genius and experience. The culture of 
the Greeks was the highest form of their vital 
force ; and the product of that culture was 
not only their imperishable art, but their 
political, social, and religious organization 
and ideals. Their deepest life went into their 
culture, and the most enduring fruits of that 
culture are also the most significant expres- 
sions of their life. 

To get at the sources of power in Shake- 
speare’s plays one must not only understand 
the secrets of their structure as works of art, 
but one must also discern their value as human 
documents ; one must pass through them into 
the passion, the suffering, the toil of the race. 
No one can get to the heart of those plays 
without getting very near to the heart of his 
race; and no one can secure the fruits of 
culture from their study until he has come to 
see, with Shakespeare, that the unrecorded 
life-experience of the race is more beauti- 
ful, more tragic, and more absorbing than all 
the transcriptions of that experience made by 
men of genius. In other words, the ultimate 
result of a true study of Shakespeare is such 
an opening of the mind and such a quicken- 
ing of the imagination that the student sees 
on all sides, in the lives of those about him, 
the stuff of which the drama is made. Not 
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to the idle but to the workers does Shake- 
speare reveal himself. 


The Rift in the English 
~Church 


We give an account in our Religious World 
pages of the present division in the Church 
of England. The American reader, in con- 
sidering the merits of this controversy, must 
bear in mind the radical difference between 
England and America in the matter of the 
order and organization of the Church. In 
America allchurches stand on the same foot- 
ing before the Government. The Church, 
whether episcopal or non-episcopal, is, so 
far as the State knows it, a purely voluntary 
organization. It hasa right to determine its 
creed, its ritual, its terms of membership, and 
to receive, to discipline, and to exclude at its 
will, without interference from the State, ex- 
cept as rights of personal liberty and personal 
property are affected. 

But in England the conditions are very 
different. The Episcopal Church is a State 
Church. Its Bishops, by virtue of their 
office, have a share in the political govern- 
ment of the realm. Its churches formerly 
were largely supported by taxation, and still 
are so supported to some extent. Property 
which belonged to the nation as such is 
treated as property belonging to-the Church, 
and subject to its administration. Rectors 
are not selected by the worshiping congrega- 
tion, but are put into their livings by pa- 
trons, often without any regard to the wishes 
or sentiments of the worshipers, so that a 
Protestant rector may be given charge of a 
church attended by a Catholic congregation, 
and a Catholic rector may be given charge 
of a church attended by a Protestant congre- 
gation. In short, principles which in Amer- 
ica we are accustomed to regard as funda- 
mentally just, because they are essentially 
democratic, are quite ignored in the ecclesi- 
astical organization which controls in Great 
Britain. 

In this country, if an Episcopal rector de- 
sired to introduce Roman Catholic ceremo- 
nies—if he wished to burn incense, offer 
prayers for the dead, invoke the intercession 
of the saints, administer the rite of extreme 
unction, and treat the Lord's Supper as a mass 
in which the sacrifice of the cross is literally 
repeated—we see no reason why the Bishop 
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should interfere. If this is the kind of ser- 
vice that the congregation want, there is no 
reason why the congregation should not have 
it. But in England the introduction of such 
services into a parish by the rector affords 
not the slightest indication that the congre- 
gation want them. There is no democratic 
regulation of services emanating from the 
people, as with us; and if there is no regula- 
tion of the service emanating from superior 
authority, as from the Bishops or the Parlia- 
ment, then there is practically no regulation 
of the service at all. Everything depends on 
the inclination of the particular rector, and 
this in turn on the inclination of the particular 
patron. 

There are two conditions under which a 
State Church might be maintained without 
great apparent injustice. It might be so 
maintained where all the people in the com- 
munity practically held the same faith and 
desired the same form-of worship. In this 
case the Church and the State would be 
complementary organizations for different 
functions, the one political, the other relig- 
ious. This substantially was the relation of 
the State and Church in the ideal Hebrew 
commonwealth. All the people had one 
faith and one worship, and therefore there 
was no practical objection to the maintenance 
by the State of one Church. Or such a 
Church might be maiatained where there are — 
great differences of opinion and of taste in 
the matter of religion, as in England, pro- 
vided the Church is broad enough to give 
liberty for all those differences. This the 
Established Church in England does not do. 
It requires a certain ritual, while a large pro- 
portion of the people in England prefer 
another and simpler form cf worship. It 
allows no one to preach who has not been 
ordained by a Bishop, while a large propor- 
tion of the people wish to hear preaching in 
their churches from those who have not been 
soordained. Itallows liberty in the direction 
of Romanism—apparently well-nigh ill'mita- 
ble liberty-—but it allows no enlargement of 
liberty in the direction of Protestantism, or, 
if the reader prefers, in the direction of 
individualism. Its liberty is a one-sided 
liberty. 

This is the ground of objection which lovers 
of liberty in the Nonconformist churches 
have to the Establishment; and this objec- 
tion is emphasized by the tendency, just now 
very much pronounced, toward the Roman 
conception of the Church and its functions. 
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If the Catholic party were willing to give to 
the Protestants the same liberty which they 
claim for themselves, the sense of injustice 
would be mitigated, if not obviated. But the 
Catholic party have no intention of doing 
anything of that sort. Essential to the Cath- 
olic party is the idea of priesthood, and the 
idea of priesthood is essentially exclusive. 
We do not believe that the Estabi shed 
Church can permanently survive in so demo- 
cratic a country as England, if in it is allowed 
liberty of movement only in the direction of 
Rome and none in the direction of Protest- 
antism—only in the direction of Laud and 
none in the direction of Cromwell. If Dis- 
estabtishment comes to pass in the Church 
of England, it will be due rather to the 
Catholic party within the Church than to 
Nonconformist influence outside the Church. 


Liquor in the Army 


The contrast between the order of General 
Miles against the use of intoxicants by sol- 
diers exposed to the hardships of the Cuban 
campaign, and the order of the Spanish cap- 
tains that extra grog should be served to the 
sailors to fortify them for the fight or flight 
in Santiago Harbor, furnishes timely support 
to a remarkable report made by the House 
Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, 
just before the adjournment of Congress. The 
report in question is a unanimous one in 
favor of the bill introduced by Congressman 
Ellis, of Oregon, “To prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors on Reservations and in 
buildings controlled by the United States.” 
This is a measure for which Congress has 
received petition after petition from all parts 
of the country, and the present Committee 
report that, after giving the matter careful 
consideration, they have reached the unani- 
mous conclusion “that but few, if any, rea- 
sons exist why the United States Government 
should engage in the liquor traffic, even to 
the extent of legalizing or permitting the 
sale of intoxicants within its immigrant sta- 
tions, soldiers’ homes, military posts, or any 
other building under its control.” 

The first paragraph of the report urges 
that this reform shall begin at the Capitol 
in Washington. “To the average mind,” 
it says, “it seems inconsistent that the Con- 
gress of the United States should enact laws 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicants within a 
certain specific distance of a school-house 
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or church in the District of Columbia, or 
within one mile of the Soldiers’ Home of 
the District,” when at the same time “it is 
not necessary to go outside of the four walls 
of the building wherein these laws are enacted 
in order to purchase any and all kinds of 
intoxicating liquors.” “It may be said,” the 
Committee admits, “that such sales are in 
violation of existing laws ;” but these existing 
laws are hopelessly, if not purposely, ambig- 
uous, and “in order to remove any doubt 
that may exist, the American Congress should 
not hesitate to pass a law which should say 
to our country in no uncertain terms, Intoxi- 
cants are not necessary incentives to needed 
and wholesome legislation.” 

The report is not less urgent that the 
Government should do away with the present 
system of permitting the sale of beer at the 
immigrant stations. The committee quotes 
testimony to the effect that it is a common 
sight for young immigrants to be very much 
the worse for liquor on the afternoon of the 
morning on which they landed, though they 
have not been out of the immigrant station. 
The parties having the monopoly of the 
Sale of provisions at the Barge Office, it is 
Said, in spite of the promises which they 
have made again and again, are selling no 
tea, coffee, or milk, though women and chil- 
dren are kept there for hours. The sale of 
beer is the profitable traffic, and nothing 
but beer is to be had. Every prominent 
Official at the New York Barge Office agrees 
that “it would be far better” if this sale 
were stopped. Dr. Senner, the Chief Com- 
missioner, a German and not a total ab 
stainer, declares that all the trouble he had 
with his employees there arises from liquor. 
Mr. McSweeny, the Assistant Commissioner, 
says that if he had his way, not a drop more 
would be sold. The testimony of the mis- 
sionaries at work there is of course strongly 
on the same side. No reason, therefore, ap- 
parently exists why the Government should 
continue the system of serving these immi- 
grants with that which only injures and de- 
grades them. 

Not less important is the recommendation 
concerning the sale of liquor in the Soldiers’ 
Homes and in the army camps. Official sta- 
tistics are printed showing that about one- 
tenth of the pensions paid to the soldiers in 
the Homes is expended in the beer-halls 
directly connected with them. At the beer- 
hall at Hampton, according to the testimony, 
from early morning until four o'clock in the 
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afternoon a “ long parade is drawn up,” which 
marches steadily onward, and is reviewed by 
old soldiers handing out the beer to their 
comrades as fast as it can be drawn by the 
men back of the bar. The expenditures at 
these halls, however, represent but a part 
of the loss to the soldiers, for the liquor 
sold in the Homes creates the appetite for 
stronger liquor and worse dissipation outside 
of the gates. cs 

But the Homes for the old soldiers are now 
of less concern than the military posts in 
which the younger soldiers are being schooled 
for the National defense. The canteen sys- 
tem, says the report, should be abolished. 
On this subject it quotes the testimony of 
Major-General Howard, who speaks as fol- 
lows: 

Ever since the prospect of sending an army 
to our Southern border and probably to Cuba has 
been made apparent to me, my mind has reverted 
to the necessity of letting every officer and soldier 
know that alcohol will not help the digestion, and 
that alcoholic drink will be the best possible 
means to produce unfitness for service—unfitness 
to endure the miasma of swamps and the dan- 
gers from yellow fever. I have conversed with 
excellent physicians who say that there need be 
no unusual exposure in the campaigns, proposed 
or prospective, if proper hygienic precautions be 
taken, which includes abstinence from liquors 

This testimony of General Howard is not 
the outcome of his personal bias in favor of 
temperance. Lord Wolseley, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, has recently made ex- 
periments with the British army in India to 
ascertain the relative effects of alcohol and 
total abstinence upon the endurance of the 
troops, and his conclusions do not differ from 
those of General Howard. Some of the 
regiments were served with no liquor at all, 
others with beer alone, and others. with 
whisky, after the fashion of the Spanish and 
British sailors. It was found that the first 
effect of the whisky rations was to add to the 
impetuosity with which the soldiers would 
engage in an attack, but that in a few days 
the regiments stimulated in this way began 
to show notable signs of lassitude and lack 
of spirit. On the other hand, the men who 
had been kept from every kind of stimulant 
increased in staying power, alertness, and 
vigor as the campaigns progressed. 

The result of these experiments, says the 
Boston “ Watchman,” to whose columns we 
are indebted for our information concerning 
these English experiments, has led the British 
War Department, in its regulations for the 
troops now engaged in the Soudan campaign. 


to restrict the use of liquor to the men sick 
in the hospitals. Spirits, wine, and beer 
have been debarred from the officers’ mess- 
table as well as from the soldiers’ canteens, 
and from generals to drummer-boys the regi- 
men has been tea and oatmeal-water. To 
the total abstinence thus enforced is attrib- 
uted the endurance shown by the men in 
making the extraordinary marches across 
the desert. 

In this matter the United States should 
continue to keep in advance of Great Brit- 
ain. In the navy we lead. Years ago we 
abandoned the daily grog ration to the sail- 
ors. England still continues it. though orders 
have recently been issued that instead of 
giving double grog rations when preparing 
for battle, no liquor whatever should be 
served on days when fighting was to be done. 
The clear-headedness of our sailors in their 
recent engagements, the precision of their 
marksmanship, and iheir bravery and enthu- 
siasm during action, alike show that what 
makes the best man makes the best warrior. 


The Red Cross Launch 


The first American ship to enter the har- 
bor of Santiago was the State of Texas, with 
Miss Barton, Mr. George Kennan, nurses, 
doctors, and supplies. The Red Cross aids 
friends and foe alike where suffering exists. 
What it has been doing is well shown in the 
following telegram from Miss Clara Barton 
in Cuba, just received by the Red Cross in 
New York: 


Santiago surrendered. Came from the front 
yesterday in pouring rain. Fever is suspected 
there. Siboney burned. Dr. Lesser, Mrs. Lesser, 
and all their nurses are in fever hospital two 
miles distant. Isawthemto-day. All are doing 
well. Four army surgeons of the St. Paul are 
with us, there being no other provision for them. 

Weare feeding refugees at Siboney, and many 
thousands at Furmizai by rail. Elwell is feeding 
5,000 at Caney by army wagons, and 20,000 by 
pack mules, fifteen miles’ travel. Commander 
McCalla, of the Marblehead, called yesterday for 
100,000 rations, food, medicine, clothing for refu- 
gees in the woods and country surrounding Guan- 


tanamo. Nothing known of boats or aid of any . 


kind from any other source. The steamer State 
of Texas has fed all the wounded at the front 
and is helping them home. 

Extracts from a personal letter (not from 
Miss Barton) lately received at the New York 
headquarters also make instructive reading : 


All the army officers received our advances 
politely, but rather stiffly, at first declining any 
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aid, but eventually confessing that they had noth- 
ing but army rations of hog-meat, hard-tack, and 
coffee with which to feed their sick, and that 
they would accept “a few things to help them 
out,” until their own supplies arrived. But they 
declined all offices of nurses and doctors. 

Refused by our own people, we next called on 
General Garcia, of the Cuban army, and were 
most cordially received, his medical men being 
only too glad to accept ‘all we had to offer. So 
the next morning our four Red Cross nurses and 
Sister Bettina went over to the Cuban hospital, 
which was as repulsive and forbidding a place as 
can be imagined, and began work. The house 
and patients were astounded and transformed 
with such a baptism of soap and water as never 
was heard of before in this benighted region, and 
by afternoon that little hospital was the one clean 
spot in town, and scoffers became believers, and 
army officers became gentlemen who doffed their 
hats to our demure drab little women, who believe 
that cleanliness is the first essential to health- 
fulness. 

That little bit of practical work spread through 
rank and file like wildfire, and before nightfall 
our poor boys in blue, who had been lying on the 
floors, many of them without even a blanket, 
were asking each other and the male nurses how 
it was that the Red Cross came down here and 
gave them the go-by, and put the Cubans on 
beds with soft pillows and blankets and clean 
sheets. Of course such vigorous kicking and 
the contrast between the Cuban and our army 
hospitals could have but one result, and the 
army surgeons are now willing and eager to have 
us on any terms we may suggest, and are con- 
stantly asking for more than we are prepared to 
give. We have opened a Red Cross hospital 
here, and have twenty-four beds, which is the full 
capacity. 

As will be seen, The Outlook’s Red Cross 
Launch Fund has more than reached the 
amount necessary to pay for the boat. Every 
dollar received over the price of the boat will 
be applied promptly and efficiently for other 
pressing Red Cross needs. That our readers 
would respond generously and quickly to The 
Outlook's special appeal was a matter of cer- 
tainty to us; they have more than justified our 
trust; 
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Publisher’s Note 


Many letters have reached us within the 
last two or three weeks complaining that the 
delivery of The Outlook has been delayed. 
We regret very much that this delay has 
occurred in so many cases. It is due almost 
entirely to the very rapid increase in circula- 
tion. We have added nearly thirty thousand 
new subscribers to our list within two months, 
and this creates such a pressure upon our 
mechanical facilities that we must ask our 
subscribers to bear with us for a short time 
until we are able to complete arrangements 
for the more rapid production of The Outlook. 
These arrangements are now in progress, 
and will be placed in operation at the earliest 
possible moment, 


George Kennan’s Story of the War’ 


[Mr. Kennan’s latest letter continues the story broken off so abruptly last week with the 
words, “I have this moment found an opportunity to get this letter mailed by a newspaper 
dispatch-boat, and must stop.” In a private letter to the editors of The Outlook he indi- 
cates some of the difficulties with which he has to contend in getting his letters to the mail. 
He says: “The correspondents—three to eight men on every paper—with from one to 
three fast dispatch-boats to every squad, could send their mails to Port Antonio, Kingston, 
and Mole St. Nicholas, but I had no means of getting mine anywhere. Even after a post- 
office was opened at Baiquiri, I couldn’t reach it without walking twelve miles. Besides 
that, I have been twice in to the advance line of the army, walking twelve to twenty miles at 
a stretch in the tropical sun, and it has been almost impossible to get letters out to the sea. 
I understand that a post-office is to be opened to-day at Siboney, and I don’t anticipate so 
much trouble hereafter.” Mr. Kennan’s next letter will give his personal observations of 
hospital scenes, concerning which he says: “I have seen some suffering before, as you 
know, but nothing to be compared with this. The scenes of the past three days in this 
hospital will haunt me for months. . . . We are encamped in the woods twelve or fourteen 
miles from Siboney and about two and a half miles from the line of battle.”—TueE EDITORS. | 


VI. (Continued)—The Story of 
Guantanamo Bay 


In reply to inguiries Admiral Sampson 
said that the Rough Riders, under Colonel 
Wood, who led the advance of General 
Shafter’s army, had had a skirmish with the 
enemy atout four miles from Siboney, in 
which they had lost two men killed and thir- 
teen wounded, but he did not seem to attach 
much importance to it, and I presume’he did 
not know, at that time, how serious the en- 
gagement was. He said there was nothing 
for the Red Cross to do in the vicinity of 
Santiago or Siboney, and suggested that we 
go to Guantanamo Bay, where Captain 
McCalla had opened communication with 
the insurgents under General Perez, and 
where we should probably find Cuban refu- 
gees suffering for food. Acting upon this 
suggestion, we got under way promptly, 
steamed into the little cove of Siboney to take 
a look at the place where the army was dis- 
embarking, and then proceeded forty miles 
eastward to Guantanamo Bay, where Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Huntington, with his six hun- 
dred marines, was still intrenched. 


We entered the beautiful bay of Guanta- 


namo about five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
found it full of war-ships and transports. 
The white hospital steamer Solace lay at 
anchor over toward the western side of the 
harbor, and between her and the eastern 
shore were the Dolphin, the Eagle, the 
Resolute, the Marblehead, and three or four 
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large black colliers from Key West. As soon 
as we had dropped anchor I went off on 
board the Marblehead, called on Captain 
McCalla, who is in command of the station, 
and obtained from him and from other offi- 
cers the story of military operations in Guan- 
tanamo Bay since the marines from the 
Panther landed there under protection of the 
gunboats about three weeks ago. 

The place of landing was a low, rounded, 
bush-covered hill on the right or eastern side 
of the bay about half a mile from the en- 
trance. On the crest of this hill was a small 
clearing in the chaparral, made and occupied 
by an advanced post of the enemy from 
Caimanera or Guantanamo City. At the 
approach of our fleet the Spaniards retreated 
to the woods, and the marines, landing under 
cover of a brisk fire from the gunboats, 
climbed the hill and occupied the clearing 
which the enemy had just vacated. In some 
respects this hill, which was 75 or 100 feet 
in height, made a strong and easily defended 
position; but, unfortunately, it was covered 
to within a few yards of the crest with a 
dense growth of bushes and scrub, and was 
commanded by a range of higher hills a 
little further to the eastward. The enemy, 
therefore, could not only creep close up to the 
camp under cover of the dense chaparral, 
but could fire down upon it from the higher 
slopes of the wooded range which runs 
parallel with the bay on its eastern side. 
Seeing that the landing force was compara- 
tively small, the Spaniards soon plucked up 
courage, and, creeping noiselessly through 
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the bushes to the edge of the clearing, opened 
a galling and harassing fire upon the 
marines from three sides. The marines re- 
plied vigorously, and there ensued a desul- 
tory, kelter-skelter engagement which lasted 
the greater part of the afternoon and 
night, and, indeed, continued, with an occa- 
sional intermission, for three or four days 
and nights. Major Cochrane told me that he 
slept only an hour and a half in four days, 
and that many of his men became so ex- 
hausted that they fell asleep standing on 
their feet with their rifles in their hands. 
The gunboats shelled the woods from time 
to time, drove the concealed enemy back, and 
silenced his fire; but as soon as night fell 
the Spaniards would creep silently up through 
the bushes until they were so near to the 
camp that the pickets of the marines could 
smell the smoke of their cigarettes, and yet 
could neither see them norhearthem. Then 
the nocturnal skirmishing would begin again. 
There was some danger, at first, that the 
enemy, reinforced from Caimanera or Guan- 
tanamo City, would assemble in force on the 
slopes of the eastern hills, creep up through 
the scrub until they were within a few yards 
of the camp, and then overwhelm the marines 
in a sudden rush-assault; but in the intervals 
of fighting our small force’ cut away the 
chaparral around the crest of the hill so 
as to enlarge the clearing, and when this 
had been done there was little probability 
that a rush-assault would succeed. The 
best troops in the world, unless they were 
in overwhelming force, could hardly hope 
to cross a clearing that was swept by the 
fire of six hundred carbines, two automatic 
Colt machine guns, and three rapid-fire 
Hotchkiss rifles, 

In the course of the three days’ engage- 


ment the marines were joined by about one- 


hundred insurgents; but opinions differ as to 
the value of the latter's co-operation. Some 
officers with whom | talked spoke favorably 
of them, while others said that they became 
wildly excited, fired recklessly and at random, 
and were of little use except as guijes and 
scouts. 

On the fourth day of the long fight the 
Spaniards virtually gave up the contest and 
abandoned the field, although a few still 
remained in the chaparral, firing occasionally 
at long range either into the camp or at the 
vessels of the fleet. Finally even this desul- 
tory, long-range target practice ceased and 
the last of the enemy fled, either to the fort 
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at Caimanera or to Guantanamo City, leaving 
the plucky marines in undisputed possession 
of the hill. Our loss in the whole engage- 
ment was only six killed and twelve or fifteen 
wounded, bat among the killed was the 
lamented Dr. Gibbs, who was shot early in 
the fight. The loss of the eneniy is not 
definitely kn »wn, but it is estimated by Major 
Cochrane at forty to sixty killed and wounded 
and seventeen’ prisoners or presentados. 
The marines and the fleet, with two small 
detachments of insurgents, now control the 
whole lower bay. The camp has been forti- 
fied by throwing up around it a single line of 
earthworks ; the bushes and scrub have been 
cut or burned away all around the hill so as 
to enlarge the clearing and give free play to 
the automatic and rapid-fire guns; and Camp 
McCalla, as it has been called in honor of the 
commander of the Marblehead, is now be- 
lieved to be impregnable. 

After the four days of fighting were over, 
Captain McCalla, with the Marblehead, the 
auxiliary cruiser St. Louis, and the battle- 
ship Texas, steamed up the bay to the lit- 
tle village of Caimanera, demolished the fort 
there with a few well-directed shots, and 
drove the garrison back into the woods. 
In the course of this expedition the Marble- 
head and the Texas ran into submarine 
contact mines, or fouled them with their 
screws; but, fortunately, none of them ex- 
ploded. The firing-pins had become so in- 
crusted with barnacles and other marine 
growths during their long immersion that 
the force of the blow when the ships struck 
them did not drive them in far enough to ex- 
plode the charges. Since that time Captain 
McCalla’s boats and launches have thor- 
oughly explored and dragged the lower bay, 
and have taken out safely no less than thir- 
teen contact mines, each containing about 
one hundred pounds of gun-cotton. The 
upper bay is still in possession of the Span- 
iards; but its control is not important to us 
at present, and the small gunboat which is 
reported to be there will fall into our hands 
in due time. The lower bay, which is deep, 
quiet, and perfectly sheltered, was absolutely 
indispensable to us as a coaling and repairing 
harbor for the vessels of the fleet, and there 
is no possibility now of its being taken away 
from us. 

I am going now to the advance line of the 
army, which is within three miles of Santiago 
on the Siboney-Santiago road. It is utterly 
impossible to get a horse or mule at any 
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place nearer than Port Antonio, and I shall 
have to go in on foot. 
GEORGE KENNAN. 


Vil.—The Advance on Santiago 


First Division Field Hospital, 
Fifth Army Corps, near Santiago, 
Sunday Morning, July 3, 1898. 


We have had in this field hospital since 
day before yesterday a ghastly illustration 
of the remark attributed to General Sher- 
man that “ war is hell.” General Shafter’s 
army, consisting of about twenty thousand 
men exclusive of Cuban auxiliaries, attacked 
the city of Santiago on its eastern and 
northeastern sides early Friday morning, 
and a general engagement ensued on a battle 
line five or six miles long. The Spanish 
troops occupied very strong intrenched 
positions in the wocds and chaparral at 
distances of from one to four miles from 
the city wall, and as our forces advanced 
they were.met by a well-sustained and de- 
structive fire from large bodies of the enemy 
in earthworks and rifle-pits, as well as from 
hundreds of Spanish sharpshooters posted in 
trees. 

The most desperate fighting and the greatest 
loss in killed and wounded on our side 
was at a suburban village four miles from 
the northern end.of the city called Caney. 
At this part of their line of defense the 
Spaniards had one stone or brick fortress 
with walls sixteen inches thick, and four log 
blockhouses embanked with earth. These 
works were so placed that they could pour a 
cross-fire upon an attacking force advancing 
from any direction between east and north- 
west. Around every blockhouse there was 
a network of outlying rifle-pits connected 
with the blockhouse by deep, narrow trenches 
and underground passages through which food 
and ammunition could be carried to the de- 
fenders from the central work. The country 
around these forts and intrenchments was 
covered with dense chaparral intersected 
here and there by roads and paths along 
which our troops had to advance. At every 
place where there was an opening in the 
woods or undergrowth that could be seen from 
the blockhouses, the Spaniards had put up a 
large sheet of bright, zinc-like metal, either 
to serve as a guide in firing, or to make a 
light background against which bodies of 
troops could be seen at a distance of six or 
eight hundred yards as they crossed the 
opening. The distance of every one of these 
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open intervals from the nearest blockhouse 
or blockhouses had been carefully ascertained 
in advance, and the Spanish gunners and 
riflemen, knowing the range, could sweep 
every open space on every path with an ac- 
curate and terribly destructive cross-fire from 
two and sometimes three of their forts and 
blockhouses, Even in the dense undergrowth 
lying between these death-traps our soldiers 
were not for a moment safe, for the reason 
that hundreds of Spanish sharpshooters had 
been posted in trees along the paths and 
trails, and from the concealment of the foliage 
they picked off our men one by one as they 
passed. 

The troops engaged on our side at this 
part of the line were the Seventh, Twelfth, 
and Seventeenth regular infantry, under Brig- 
adier-General Chaffee, and later in the day 
the Eighth and Twentieth Infantry. After 
sustaining severe loss these troops got with- 
in attacking distance of the blockhouses, 
and were thrown again and again, at short. 
intervals, against the network of rifle-pits 
and intrenchments that surrounded them. 
It was utterly impossible, however, to take 
or hold these outlying works under the 
direct fire of the blockhouses, and upon 
the walls of the latter the bullets of our 
infantry made no impression whatever. It 
is unsafe to base any criticism of the oper- 
ations at the front upon such fragmentary 
and often conflicting reports as have come 
back to this hospital, but, in the opinion of 
men who participated in the engagement on 
this part of the line, the attack upon these 
blockhouses by unsupported infantry was in- 
judicious and costly. Our men fought hero- 
ically, but they could not possibly drive the 
Spaniards out of the network of rifle-pits 
and intrenchments in the face of the pro- 
.tecting fire from the blockhouses, and the 
latter could not be taken without artillery. 
About the middle of the afternoon Friday a 
battery of light field-guns was brought up, 
and then the tide of battle turned. The 
blockhouses were soon knocked to pieces or 
silenced, and the enemy’s position, including 
the village of Caney, was taken by storm. 
Mr. Creelman, correspondent of the New 
York “ Journal,” is said to have been one of 
the first Americans to enter the stone fort 
and seize the Spanish flag, but he was 
wounded in the assault. Mr. G. B. M. Hous- 
ton, formerly night editor of the Boston 
“ Advertiser,” and now a private in one of 
the regiments of regular infantry, also took 
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part in this fight, and was shot twice through 
the leg. I saw him when he was brought in 
this afternoon, and found him cheerful and 
fairly comfortable. His wounds are not dan- 
gerous, and he will probably be taken out to 
the sea to-morrow. 

All day Friday the battle continued along 
the whole extent of the line from Caney on 
the north to a point near the stone fort of 
Aguadores on the seacoast, about tour miles 
west of Morro Castle. The divisions er- 
gaged were those of General Bates on the 
extreme left next to the seacoast; General 
Kent in the left center; General Wheeler in 
the right center ; and General Lawton on the 
extreme right, with Chaffee’s brigade next to 
and partly around the village or suburban 
town of Caney. The line of battle was so ex- 
tended and the whole country so covered with 
woods and chaparral that it was impossible 
to see more than a small part of the engage- 
ment from any one point of view, and I shall 
not undertake, therefore, at present, to de- 
scribe the battle of Friday in detail. I doubt, 
indeed, whether any one, even of the general 
officers engaged, can do more, as yet, than 
give an account of the movements in his own 
particular field. Roughly and generally speak- 
‘ing, the Spanish defensive line from Caney 
to the seacoast consisted of a network of 
rifle-pits and earthworks, with blockhouses 
here and there as nuclei; a system of range 
or firing guides in the shape of bright metal 
sheets set up in all the glades or openings 
that our troops would have to pass if they 
followed the roads or trails; and swarms of 
sharpshooters posted in the tops of trees. 
In conception the general scheme of defense 
was ingenious and skillful, and in practice it 
worked out well. Undisciplined volunteers 
would have found it absolutely invincible, and 
even our best regulars were helpless in the 
face of it until field-guns were brought up to 
demolish the blockhouses. If any mistake 
was made in our attack, it was in throwing 
infantry against this strong defensive line be- 
fore it had been broken by artillery. A single 
battery of field-guns at Caney early Friday 
morning would have saved us hundreds of 
men. There were only four batteries, how- 
ever, in the whole attacking force, and until 
the strong points of the enemy’s line had 
been discovered, it was impossible to know 
whére our guns could render most effective ser- 
vice. 

Among noteworthy incidents of the fight 
at or near the center of the line were the gal- 
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lant behavior of the First Volunteer Cavalry - 
(the Rough Riders), who, as usual, were in the 
advance, and the brilliant charge of General 
Hawkins and his brigade up the side of a 
fortified hill in the face of a very severe and 
destructive fire. Our loss was serious all 
along the line, but it was heaviest, perhaps, 
at Caney, on the extreme right, where a force 
of Spaniards estimated at four or five hun- 
dred, in earthworks and blockhouses, held off 
for eight or ten hours, an attacking column of 
much greater numerical strength, and inflicted 
a loss almost equal to their own number. All 
along the line and at all times our men were 
greatly harassed by the fire from Spanish 
sharpshooters posted in the tops of leafy trees. 
Few things are more demoralizing, even to 
regular troops, than an incessant fire from an 
unseen and undiscoverable ambush, and this 
our advancing force had to bear for many 
hours in succession. Scores of wounded 
soldiers told me that they were hit before they 
had even seen a Spaniard, and that they could 
hardly guess from what direction the bullets 
that struck them came. The arboreal sharp- 
shooters used only smokeless powder, and were 
so completely hidden among the branches and 
in the leafy tops of large trees that, in the 
absence of smoke to attract the eye, they © 
could not be scen. A soldier was shot less 
than fifty yards from me late yesterday after- 
noon by a Spanish marksman hidden in a 
tree, and although I knew from the report of 
the rifle that the sharpshooter could not be 
more than seventy-five yards from the trail, I 
failed to discover him. He was seen and 
killed about half an hour later, but not until 
after he had disabled another man. This 
was back of the firing-line, and only a short 
distance from the hospital camp. 

The general result of Friday’s engagement 
was the destruction or capture ot a number 
of blockhouses in commanding positions ; 
the storming and capture of Caney and 
another suburban village north of the city; 
and a general although not a great advance 
of our whole attacking line. From the num- 
ber of wounded brought into this field hos- 
pital Friday and Friday night I estimate our 
loss in this day’s fighting at eight or nine 
hundred men. The enemy’s loss is not 
known. We took about two hundred pris- 
oners, including several officers, at Caney, 
and a few more at tne center and on the left 
wing. 

Admiral Sampson, with his own ship, one 
battle-ship, and two other vessels, attacked 
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and destroyed Friday afternoon the stone 
fort or castle of Aguadores, which was situ- 
ated about four miles east of Morro Castle 
on the coast. The Spaniards must have'lost 
heavily there, as the fort was reduced to a 
heap of ruins; but the Thirty-third Michigan, 
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which was sent along the railroad to co-op- 
erate in this attack, could not cross the ravine 
and occupy the position, on account of the 
fire of another battery in an earthwork which 
Admiral Sampson's guns did not wholly 
silence. GEORGE KENNAN. 


Our New Fellow-Citizens 
By William Elliot Griffis 


UR new possessions lie nearly mid- 
() way between Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, both as to latitude and longi- 
tude. In area they are about the size of 
Connecticut and Delawarecombined. Of the 
twelve islands, four are barren rocks, one is 
the home of lepers, seven are fertile, beauti- 
ful, and peopled. Hawaii is the half-way 
house between continental shores. Cut by 
the parallels which pass through Mexico and 
Annan, it is rich in sub-tropical fruits and 
food, withal handsomely suitable as a haven 
for ships and the storage of coal, which 
nowadays is of more value than the winds to 
the sailor. It seems to be very distant and 
to lie so far out Westin the Pacific Ocean as 
‘to be semi-Asiatic or “Oriental,” yet it is 
several hundred miles this side of the west- 
ern end of our Alaskan possessions. Indeed, 
should the Philippines become ours, to re- 
main under the Stars and Stripes, we shall 
have to revise our use of the terms “ East” 
and ‘ West.” Hawaii has aname easily pro- 
nounced. Sentimentally, it has long been 
part of America. It is now so in reality. 
Although Spaniards firstdiscovered Hawaii, 
and some were even wrecked upon its shores, 
mingling by intermarriage their blood with 
natives, whose descendants, the Kekea, show 
a light skin, Caucasian facial contour, and 
freckled faces, yet Captain Cook’s is the first 
European name associated with this new bit 
of the United States. He went out into the 
South Seas to observe the transit of Venus 
over the face of the sun, setting sail from 
Plymouth in the ship Endeavor. He suc- 
ceeded handsomely. He added the continent 
of the kangaroo to Great Britair, and re- 
turned in 1771, On his second journey, to 
discover the supposed unknown continent 
Terra Australis, he left Plymouth July 13, 
1772, In 1778 he got back, having lost but 
pne man and hardly a spar, to tell of the 
Hawaiian Islands, which he had seen in 1778, 


These he named after the reputed noble in- 


_ventor of stratified refreshments. This worthy 


fourth Earl of Sandwich, John Montague, 
who liked to play cards without intermission, 
had his luncheon, of slices of bread inclos- 
ing ham, brought to him at the gaming-table. 

About this time our fathers were also 
interested in transits, and the elements for 
that of Venus over the sun's disc, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1774, were calculated by our own Rit- 
tenhouse, of Philadelphia. The platform used 
by the astronomers stood in Independence 
Square, and from it the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, when fully signed, was read to the 
people. It showed a new-born political star 
moving across the disc of history. In our 
generation we have seen, on July 4, 1894, the 
Republic of Hawaii, like lovely Vents, rising 
out of the sea, or a new star above the horizon. 
This very month of July is rich in births and 
transitions. It is that also of the Dutch 
Declaration of Independence from Spain, in 
1579, as well as that of the acceptance by 
the United States of America of the gift of 
the first Republic in the Pacific, which hence- 
forth shines as a luminary in the American 
galaxy. 

How many people are in our new cceanic 
territory? The latest census, that of 1896, 
enumerated 109,020 persons. Of pure Ha- 
waiians, there were 31.019; of part Hawaiian 
blood, 8,045 ; of Japanese, 24,407 ; of Chinese. 
21,616; of Portuguese, 15,191; leaving 8,302 
Americans and Europeans, the former being 
by far in majority and constituting the bulk 
of the educated persons of influence and 
property. 

Let us look at each of these strains of 
humanity. While probably the majority of 
Asiatics in the islands are immigrants from 
China and Japan, most of the Portuguese, 
certainly one-half of them, were born in the 
Archipelago, It is believed that about fifteen 
thousand persons of European or American 
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blood first saw the light in Hawaii. Thou- 
sands of children also are the offspring of 
Chinese and Japanese fathers and Hawaiian 
mothers, forming a stock which is noticeably 
an improvement on the aboriginal element. 
The major portion of the white foreigners 
who are not Americans are British, Scandi- 
navian, and German. 

Whence came the Hawaiians? Who shall 
declare their generation? It is like trying 
to separate giants in combat, or like riding 
between the fires of two hostile armies, to 
attempt decision of such a question, One 
line of writers declare in their books that the 
Kanakas, or Hawaiians, emigrated from the 
East—that is, from America. This theory 
bases itself upon the general trend of the 
winds and ocean currents, and links the 
islanders with the Toltecs of Mexico, while 
certain resemblances in mental traits and 
physical features are also pointed out. 

Other scholars fortify their conclusions that 
the Hawaiians came from the West. or Asia, 
by arguments drawn from language and the 
similarity of customs, tools, and household 
equipments to those in the Malay island 
world. They think that the Hawaiians are 
among the oldest of the Polynesian peoples. 
They argue that the various archipelagoes and 
islands of the southern Pacific were colonized 
' by people of an ancient branch of the Malay 
race, who started from what is now the Dutch 
East Indies and gradua!ly scattered them- 
selves over the face of the seas. The con- 
flict of opinions, between those who look to 
the sunrise and the others who point to the 
sunset, has in its course taken on features 
which remind one of that “odium” which, 
whether called theological or scientific, has 
its seat in human nature, rather than in the 
nature of the subject of inquiry. 

In reality the controversy illustrates the 
old story of the shield with two sides, for 
nature seems to point out that both theories 
are true. The well-mapped ocean-world, so 
long studied by hydrographers, shows clearly 
that the Hawaiians came from both the West 
and the East, first from one and then from 
the other. When we study the action of that 
great Pacific Gulf Stream called the Kuro 
Shiwo, or Black Current—first scientifically 
studied and described by Captain Silas Bent, 
U.S.N.—we find an explanation of the mys- 
tery and the reconciliation of* opposing 
theories. From the tropical ocean boiler 
a river of hot water runs up from the Malay 
Archipelago past the Philippines, Formosa, 
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Riu Kiu, Japan, Kuriles, and the Aleutian 
Islands. Then, flowing down past the coast 
of California and northern Mexico, it bends 
in half its volume westward, and, as the 
Equatorial Drift Current, streams toward the 
Sandwich Islands and back to Japan. A 
tree uprooted in a monsoon off Luzon will 
drift northward, eastward, and westward, and 
finally be stranded off Oahu, “swinging 
around the circle” in a way that might have 
surprised Andrew Johnson. Boats disabled 
and driven out to sea have done the same 
thing. I have the record of scores of such 
waifs. It was the frequent rescue of these 
Japanese junks with dead and living men on 
board, by American ships, which first led to 
the repeated dispatch of our vessels and final- 
ly of a fleet to Japan. Only last year a Japan- 
ese junk that had been swept in this semi- 
circular and recurved current stranded on one 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Furthermore, the analogies of language and 
the remarkable basic similarity of personal 
and household arrangements in the whole 
island world. from the Philippines to the 
Sitkan and Hawaiian Archipelagoes, show 
that the North American “ Indians,” of all 
sorts and kinds, and the Hawaiians are as 
closely related to one another as are the vari- 
ous European nations. He who studies the 
line of natural lighthouses, the chain of land- 
marks, the unceasing food supply lying along 
that great circle, from the Malay Archipelago 
to Central America, has little trouble to ac- 
count for the origin of the natives of America 
in Hawaii. 

A rough glance at their history shows the 
old story of conquerors and conquered, sug- 
gesting that every portion of the earth has 
been feudaiized or its land held in military 
tenure. Just as the Malays and Japanese 
lived under forms of feudalism, even before 
any Mendez Pinto or Captain Cook changed 
the unlettered night of prehistoric times into 
the dawn of written history, so the Hawaiian 
had wrought out a feudal system not intrinsic- 
ally different from that of medieval Europe. 
Even to-day keen observers believe they can 
trace the blood of the old chiefs, who through 
the centuries of war had struggled toward 
centralization of authority. Before white 
men came, Hawaiian society consisted of 
two classes—those who owned land and those 
who did not. By the time Cook arrived, there 
were only five or six independent rulers, each 
of whom in his petty kingdom was suzerain 
over vassal chiefs who supplied food or mili- 
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tary service. These lower chiefs were in 
turn served by the middle men between the 
rulers and the people, the latter being little 
more than serfs. This tendency to centrali- 
zation became incarnate in Kamehameha, who 
at the end of the last century had made him- 
self sovereign of the whole archipelago. As 
in our days there has been a tendency in 
hermit nations to self-reformation, so in Ha- 
waii it seems hardly possible to deny that, 
without foreign influence (though it is quite 
possible that the little infusion of Spanish 
blood may have had some transtorming 
power), there was a tendency in Hawaii 
toward emergence from barbarism into civili- 
zation. 

The victor-king, having strengthened his 
kingdom, died in 1819. Fitly to-day his 
statue, in heroic attitude and ancient garb, 
stands in Honolulu. The Hawaiian symbol 
of sovereignty was not crown or scepter, 
sword, mirror, or crystal ball; not almanac or 
coinage ; but a feather cloak made of thou- 
sands of “ wee.modest”’ feathers, tipped with 
a spot of color, which grow singly on the 
inner bodies of a species of little birds nearly 
extinct. Under the courageous leadership of 
his son and his widow, the age-old system of 


Taboo was overthrown and the reactionary - 


party defeated in battle. Thena wild storm 
of iconoclasm burst upon the islands The 
iconoclasts destroyed the idols so thoroughly 
that it was with difficulty thereafter that any 
could be secured for curiosities. When the 


_ American missionaries, fourteen strong, came 


in 1820, they found a nation without a relig- 
ion. They reduced the language to writing, 
introducing the printing-press and gradually 
fitting the natives for civilized government. 
The evolution of rights and privileges followed 
steadily upon the adoption of Christianity by 
the Hawaiians, while the introduction of 
horses and cattle, as well as the innumerable 
ideas and improvements by foreigners, com- 
pletely changed the face of the country and 
of society, especially where human beings 
were grouped in villages, towns, and cities. 
The native Hawaiian is still the most in- 
teresting specimen of humanity to be found 
in the islands, Heis a winsome and a happy 
person, this native Kanaka. He has the 
genius of good nature. He laughs easily 
and enjoys life. He troubles not himself 
about to-morrow, for he takes no thought of 
it. He is like “ our friend the enemy,” whose 
reply to the call to work to-day is, “ Man- 
yana.” Mother Nature has spoiled her island 
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children by long-continued indulgence, and 
they suffer, though perhaps unconsciously, 
because she has not chastised them enough 
with hunger and the sweat of toil. On her | 
other and favorite sons she has during gener- 
ations used the discipline of leaden skies, 
sharp winds, cold winters, rocky soil, and 
relentless foes; but in Hawaii there is no 
weather, and, except where lava boils or 
cakes, no infertile ground. 

Mark Twain’s inquirer for meteorological 
variety, who was referred to Connecticut, 
where he could find one hundred and thirty- 
three kinds of weather within twenty-four 
hours, would be a bankrupt in Honolulu. In 
perpetual sunshine, amid sapphire waves, on 
a soil that continually laughs with fruit and 
food, even without the tickling of spade or 
harrow, the happy Hawaiian has a genius 
for laziness. He eats and drinks, having 
learned, like the waves, “thus to live in the 
moment, too.” Why should he worry to 
accumulate? The seas abound with fish. 
The bananas, oranges, and cocoanuts hang 
near his grass hut by the millions. No one 
could ever lecate here, or even imagine, a 
Christmas-tree in these isles, where branches 
are ever laden with color and delicacies. 

Only an occasional hour of work is needed 
to keep the taro-patch in order. The grass 
seems to be a permanent bed, inviting to 
continuous naps, while the flowers, fragrant 
and beautiful, lure to amusement and decora- 
tion. The Kanaka will indeed ride his pony— 
purchased for what the man in the song 
found in his inside pocket—to town, and 
there, on the dock or post-office steps, chat 
over the news by the hour; but hard work has 
no charm for this son of the sun. His wife 
and children, like himself, love flowers. His 
daughter, flower-garlanded and eschewing 
side-saddle, rides astride a horse and gallops 
over road and street like a‘‘scorcher.” Like 
her father and brother, the maiden is at home 
in the surf, having learned to swim when a 
baby. 

We are not likely to be oppressed finan- 
cially by our new fellow-citizens. Hawaii 
has not yet reared a native millionaire or a _ 
Shylock. The Kanaka can keep a fruit- 
stand, a fish-stall, or a curio-shop, but his is 
not the inheritance of the cunning Jew or the 
shrewd Yankee. The results of centuries of 
mercantile training are notin him. Though 
he makes a delightful servitor behind the 
counter, it is rare indeed that he is found in 
the counting-room, or that his name appears 
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in that of a firm known abroad as well as at 
home. Nevertheless, you will find him at 
all eccupations. He makes a superb boat- 
man and fisherman, a good mechanic, book- 
keeper, compositor, and even editor, lawyer, 
and minister. He is a politician also, but as 
a cunning follower, never as a forceful leader. 
Life has been too easy for him and his 
ancestors to enable him to compete with 
men from Old or New England; with the 
Chinese, who have reduced competition in 
practical life to a science; or even with the 
restless Japanese. 

If, as some German philosophers say, the 
potato has caused the decadence and proved 
the ruin of the Irish, so the taro has pre- 
vented the development of the Hawaiians. 
This water-plant, so common in China and 
Japan, has found its most congenial home in 
Hawaii. There is no “ martyrdom of man,” 
to use Winwood Reade’s suggestive phrase, 
in Hawaiian agriculture. Drop the taro 
either in the irrigated ditches, anywhere, or 
even on the uplands, in the moist climate of 
Hilo, continue to plant at odd times during 
the year, and one acre will yield enough to 
sustain eighteen men during twelve months. 
One small patch, kept from weeds by an 
occasional hour of labor, will easily feed a 
whole family. “Ten acres enough” in Yan- 
kee land may safely lose its decimal in 
Hawaii and yet suffice for a household. 
This crop, which never fails, together with 
bananas, wild oranges, cocoanuts, and fish, 
makes sustenance too sure. There is not 
enough of the “discipline of uncertainty” 
for the best human development, 

Our new fellow-citizen finds his chief food 
in fot. This he makes by cooking, scrap- 
ing, and pounding taro, waiting for a slight 
fermentation, adding water, and beating into 
paste. Then, probably after his fingers have 
been well greased with roast pig (somewhat 
after the most approved style hinted at in 
Charles Lamb’s “ Dissertation’) or even with 
fried fish, he whips a goodly mass around his 
forefinger, and hoists it into his mouth, with- 
out call for fork or spoon. In modern times 
his house stove very likely consists of an old 
kerosene tin, cut out at one side and on the 
top; but for an open-air feast he uses an 
oven dug in the earth. In this his pigs, cuts 
of beef, and the meat food generally, are 
wrapped up in taro-leaves. Then the pack- 
ages, being properly stratified into a five or 
six decker sandwich, guarded by moistened 
banana-tree fiber and laid between red-hot 
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stones at the bottom and a top mass of earth, 
are steamed during five or six hours. This 
process equals Delmonico’s, and beats the 
revolving spits of our hotels, in bringing out 
the flavor. Thus the most deliciously cooked 
viands for their famous feasts are served on 
palm-leaves a/ fresco. 

Nevertheless, the labor for such a feast is 
a severe tax on the Kanaka. It means a 
spurt. Then comes the inevitable reaction. 
Fond as he is of drinking and being merry, 
the Hawaiian is still more fond of recovering 
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doing nothing.” No wonder that the cease- 
lessly industrious and thrifty Chinamen beat 
the natives at farming and in most lines of 
endeavor that require manual labor, while 
the brainy Yankee and the European rich in 
nervous force excel him wherever prolonged 
head-work is required. 

This is true of the majority. There is 
another side, of course, and a nobler side, 
but of the minority. It is a serious question, 
not indeed whether the Hawaiian must, but 
whether he will, go the way of the dodo and 
the bison; for, besides being dandled in 
luxury on Mother Nature’s lap, he has been 
worsted in the battle of life by the horrible 
diseases which the white men brought, when 
they “ bade good-by to God and self-restraint ” 
in the old days, before the better influences 
of Christianity rooted themselves in these 
isles which waited so long for Christ’s law. 

It is almost certain that Captain Cook's 
estimate of 400,000 natives is a gross ex- 
aggeration. The number should have been 
divided by two at least. Yet it is sad to-day 
to behold so small a survival of the original 
population. 

Where, however, the pure Hawaiians can 
live by themselves, with a maximum of the 
blessings and a minimum of the bane brought 
by civilization, they increase in numbers, as 
well as in physical strength and intellectual 
graces. 

Notwithstanding the great missionary suc- 
cesses, it is a mistake to suppose that Chris- 
tianity within two generations can or does 
extinguish the paganism of centuries. Not 
a few brutalizing superstitions still remain 
in the island. Nevertheless, the conversion 
of the “ Sandwich Islanders ” to the religion 
of Jesus forms one of the shining episodes in 
the grand story of missionary triumph. Not 
only have there been a transformation of 
native character and hundreds of earnest and 
consecrated native pastors trained and set to 
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work, but Hawaii has been a center of the 
radiation of Gospel light and power through 
all the South Sea, by means of evangelists 
and teachers to other islands. What early 
Christian Ireland was to Europe, Hawaii has 
been to Polynesia. 

Our new fellow-citizens, the Portuguese in 
the islands, form a hopeful element in the 
community. They are industrious and hon- 
est, being mostly laborers, but excellent citi- 
zens. They are, for the most part, the sons 
and grandsons of those who were brought 
from the Azores and Madeiras to labor on the 
plantations, Their capacity for improvement 
is shown in this, that as soon as the Chinese 
were imported in the summer of 1865, the 
Portuguese, especially those born on the 
islands, turned their hands to the work of 
skilled mechanics. Most of the public im- 
provements in the archipelago have been 
wrought by them, They co-operate in most 
of the social and political measures which are 
inaugurated by the intelligent men of the 
community, and are heartily in sympathy 
with the United States, having thus far used 
their rights of suffrage intelligently. Their 
spiritual sustenance is derived through the 
Roman Catholic Church, which always makes 
for law and order. | 

The Chinese began to come in 1865, 
having been invited, and indeed brought 
over, by the Hawaiian Bureau of Immigra- 
tion. As it is nearly impossible to get a 
Chinese woman across the “ black waves,” 
these immigrants were all males, and there- 
fore did not improve the social life of the 
Hawaiians, any more than the white sailors 
from Christendom. But, as in all the Malay 
and Polynesian world, the son of a Chinese 
father is a decided improvement on his 
insular mother's stock, usually resembling 
his paternal rather than his maternal ances- 
tors. 

The Chinese takes to labor naturally. He 
knows how to replenish the earth and subdue 
it. He has the hereditary virtues of thrift, 
patience, and industry. In Hawaii he has 
control of much rich land once held by 
natives. Now we see the rice-fields and 
taro-patches, truck farms and poultry-yards, 
everywhere worked by Chinese, and that 
many of these farmers and merchants from 
the Flower Land have becomerich. Indeed, 
it is almost impossible even for so-called 
Christian civilization to stand against the 
competition of the Chinaman. Hence the 
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given in need, is withdrawn and the barrier 
set up. Since 1886 no Chinaman need or 
can come to Hawaii. 

“ Everlasting Great Japan,” which in the 
fifteenth, sixteeenth, and early seventeenth 
centuries sent her sons as pirates, traders, 
travelers, and immigrants all over eastern 
Asia from Saghalin to Java and from Borneo 
to India, altered her policy in a hurry when 
to the Portuguese was added the Spaniard. 
From 1637 to 1868 she fiercely excluded the 
foreigner. and rigidly included her own 
people. When, by the co-operation of forces 
within and without, Japan became the Mika- 
do’s Empire in fact as well as in name, the new | 
Japanese of the Dispersion began to number 
thousands, Yet those in Hawaii were not 
approved or recognized by the Tokio Gov- 
ernment until 1884, after which date they 
began to emigrate in numbers that fright- 
ened both natives and white men in Hawaii; 
who, instead of the quiet rustics and polished 
gentlemen whom they had thus far seen, be- 
held an obstinate, ignorant, and altogether 
unlovely class from the back-country parts 
and worse areas in the Japanese cities. 
Later on there was some improvement in the 
quality of these little brown men—so dis- 
tinctly inferior to the Chinese in size, but so 
much more self-assertive and quarrelsome. 
When it was found that there had come upon 
Hawaiian soil an army of 20,000 “Japs,” 
among whom, as it seemed impossible to 
doubt, were many ex-soldiers, there was gen- 
uine alarm. When, further, the Imperial 
Government took interest in their pfesence 
and sent men-of-war to the island to look 
after the sons of Nippon, there was conster- 
nation among the Americans, who were dearly 
hoping, yet with fear, to see what we now 
behold. When, further, these annexationists 
contrasted the splendid modern steel cruiser 
Naniwa with the antiquated wooden war- 
ships of the United States, they feared that, 
between the increasing emigration and the 
political ambition of the Japanese, Hawaii 
was certain to become a portion of Dai 
Nippon. Indeed, after whipping the Chinese 
and ripping open the colossus of China for 
European aggression, the average Japanese 
abroad was not excessively modest. This 
fear of Japan was not allayed when Hawaii 
became a republic. It seemed imperative 
that wise regulative measures should not be 
counteracted by Japanese craft and unscru- 
pulousness. The annexationists beat the big 
drum rather noisily and strained their throats 
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unnecessarily in clamoring for quick union 
with the United States, lest the maw of the 
Japanese dragon should engulf the tiny re- 
public. 

Nevertheless, I confess to have had more 
amusement than edification while reading, in 
the newspapers of this decade, about the 
Japanese bugaboo. I can safely affirm that 
there never has been the slightest danger of 
Japan's seizing the Hawaiian Islands, or any 
sign of the Tokio Government's having any 
desire to swamp the country with emigrants. 
If there is one thing certain in the history of 
the past, in the conditions of the present, or 
in the possibilities of the future, it is that 
Japan, while strenuous for her rights, will not 
seek a quarrel with the United States. The 
Japanese, as individuals and as a nation, have 
their faults and weaknesses, but they know 
real friendship—yes, even when the manifes- 
tations of it are sometimes odd ; and they feel 
not only sure but certain that they have one 
good friend in the United States. Further- 
more, they have always believed that Hawaii 
could never be anything else than a part of 
the United States. 

Supposing that of the one hundred thou- 
sand and more present inhabitants of Hawaii, 
one-half are our fellow-citizens, what is our 
duty toward them? . What prospect have we 
for seeing them and their children becoming 
as good American citizens as are the average 
in New York or California, in Louisiana or 
Arkansas? Those who think of Americans 
as only “pure-blooded Anglo-Saxons ”—if 
there ever were such persons, at any time 
since De Foe wrote his “ True-Born English- 
man ”—may look with fear and contempt upon 
“our new fellow-citizens.” But those who, 
through the perspective of history, see that, 
not as a matter of opinion, but of fact, we are a 
very mixed people—not having even a major- 
ity of English, though probably a majority of 
British, descent—who have learned by study 
how large a proportion of the blood of Conti- 
nental Europe already runs in the veins of 
our Nation, who brings home to his mind 
clearly how many millions of fellow-Americans 
there are who are descended more or less 
directly from Indian or African ancestors, 
will not be frightened at the problem of 
Hawaii. We not only need but we ought to 
be ashamed of ourselves as Christians if we 
have not the Caleb spirit to say of this new 
promised land that, educationally and spirit- 
ually, “ we are well able to possess it.” 

The man of faith who is acquainted with 
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the home missionary work of our churches, 
who knows what has been done for the negro, 
the Indian, and the Chinese within our bor- 
ders, who has mastered the literature of mis- 
sions, who has read, marked, and inwardly 
digested such a book as that of Dr. James S. 
Dennis on “ Christian Missions and Social 
Progress,” will not fear, but rather rejoice 
than cower in fear before, this fresh problem. 
This new part of America, like the older land, 
means opportunity. Had I not myself seen 
the wonderful works of God and of the con- 
Secrated service of my fell»w Americans in 
Japan, had I not known the co-working of 
the heavenly Father and of his children in 
other lancs of the East, had I experience 
only of that which I saw and heard at Min- 
neapolis in October, 1897, at the semi-centen- 
nial of the American Missionary Association, 
I should still believe, as Caleb did of Canaan, 
that “ we are all able to possess it,” and ought 
to welcome gladly the task of entrance into 
the white harvest-field of Hawaiian humanity. 
What God and American Christians in co- 
operation have done in raising up the fierce 
Sioux and Chippewa, and the slave from the 
indigo swamp, to Christian manhood, can be 
done in any part of the United States, 
whether continental or insular. Personally 
I do not believe better Christians are made 
than the Chinese and Japanese when truly 
turned: to God in Christ Jesus. Indeed, it 
may possibly be that these sons of that con- 
tinent, from which came all true and abiding 
religions, have something to teach us. What 
I believe of the Asians, there are Christian 
teachers on the active field who believe of 
the Hawaiians. 

Of the “remnant” we can speak with as 
much confidence and warmth as did the 
Hebrew prophet of that which made the new 
State of Israel after Babylonian captivity. 
Itis they and their fathers who have given 
Hawaii her Christianity, her splendid civiliza- 
tion, and a future of hope for the aboriginal 
and the newer inhabitants. Their conduct 
during the trying times of corrupt royalty, 
under the discipline of cold blasts from 
Washington, and as makers of the republic, is 
beyond praise. No finer specimens of the 
Americans abroad, now become Americans 
at home, have been known in our history. 
We need not fear or doubt the power of our 
people to plant and nourish colonies and 
to elevate inferior races while we have the 
inspiring example of the Americans in Hawaii 
before us. 
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home of the great dramatist, is a me- 
morial window, contributed by Ameri- 
cans, illustrative of that famous passage in 
«“ As You Like It” on the seven ages of man— 
« All the world’s a stage, and men and women 
only players.” Each scene of this drama of 
life is represented in this window by a Scrip- 
ture illustration: Infancy, by the finding of 
Moses in the bulrushes; Childhood, by the 
dedication of Samuel in the Temple ; Youth, 
by the meeting of Jacob with Rachel: Early 
Manhood, by Joshua armed and equipped 
for battle; Later Manhood, by Solomon on 
his throne judging between the contending 
mothers ; Old Age, by Abraham entertaining 
angels unawares in his tent; Second Child- 
hood, by Isaac in his bed deceived by Jacob. 
With this window as a text I wish to un- 
fold the story of human life, not as the cynic 
Jaques interprets it, but as it is interpreted 
by the great prophetic writers of the Hebrew 
people. | 
The story for this evening is familiar and 
very simple :—The birth of the child; the 
cruel decree that he shall be destroyed; the 
mother’s careful hiding of him until conceal- 
ment is no longer possible; her recognition 
of the fact that a babe always appeals to a 
woman’s heart; her resolve to put her babe 
in the lion’s den, but with a lioness to care 
for him; her cradling of the babe in an ark 
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bathe; her setting the older child to watch; 
the readiness with which this Hebrew girl 
enters into the design; her apparently artless 
suggestion that she will look up a Hebrew 
mother to nurse the child; the summoning 
of the true mother; and the giving the babe 
over to her to be his foster-mother until he 
shall be transferred to the palace and brought 
up in the wisdom and culture of the Egyptian 
nobility. This is the simple story—beauti- 
ful in its simplicity ; more beautiful if com- 
pared with the legends which a later Jewish 
imagination wove around it, only to mar and 
despoil it of its simplicity. 
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Let us look into this ark of bulrushes; let 
us look at this little babe who looks up into 
our face wonderingly. How shall we receive 
him ? 

How strange seems the cruelty of that 
Pharaoh who could make the law that the 
children should be killed! and the kindred 
cruelty of that Herod who fourteen centuries 
after gave the decree for the slaying of all 
the male children in Bethlehem! What a 
horrible paganism, this massacre of the 
infants in times gone by! Gone by? Have 
they gone by? If I may trust what the phy- 
sicians tell me, Herod and Pharaoh are still 
living, not only as men but even as women. 
Babes unborn are murdered in the mother’s 
womb. More than once have I been urged 
to speak from pulpit or from press on this 
subject, which so revolts the soul of man 
that his lips hesitate to speak and his eyes 
turn instinctively away from the horrible 
tragedy to which even nineteenth-century 
Christian culture has not put an end. Still 
the babe is sometimes received in America, 
and by people who call themselves Christian 
people, as those other children were received 
by Pharaoh and by Herod in the years gone 
by; Rachel not weeping for her children 
because they are not, but rejoicing because 
she is freed from the burden of them. 

Some receive the babe asa toy. Shelley 
says any home is lacking which has not a 
little child rising three years old and a little 
kitten rising three months old. In that 
spirit some receive the babe—as they receive 
the kitten; but by and by, when the claws 
have grown, they do not like itso well. There 
is many a father who takes his baby asa 
toy, to frolic with in the morning before he 
goes to the office, to play with at night when 
he comes back, and then tosses the burden 
off upon the mother, to have no more con- 
cern or care for it. Anewtoy! And we 
always get tired of our toys; grown people 
rather sooner than children. 

Some receive the babe as an addition to 
the sin and misery of the world. The doc- 
trine was once wrought into the theology of 
the Church and the teaching of the pulpit 
that this little child, who looks up into the 
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mother’s eyes with its own wondering eyes, 
and stretches out its little arms to put them 
round the mother’s neck, is hopeless, guilty, 
under the wrath and condemnation of God, 
a new revelation of the evil one, a new mani- 
festation of wickedness. It is curious how 
notions live, die, and then reappear in new 
forms. This notion that the little child is 
from its birth stained and corrupted by sin, 
though driven out of the thought of the 
Church, certainly out of its preaching, re- 
appears to-day in what calls itself Theosophy. 
I marvel that any woman can ever be at- 
tracted toward that strange melange of 
morbid imagination: according to which the 
child brings into this life the life of another ; 
has lived before upon the earth; has been 
tried and tempted; has known grief, joy, 
sorrow, battle, failure, defeat, sin. Accord- 
ing to this theosophy, the little child who 
looks up into your eyes from the cradle 
is not a little child, but a little old man; 
bringing out of past experience all the evils 
and none of the joys of the past; not, as 
Wordsworth says, * trailing clouds of glory,” 
but wailing cries of sin and shame. I won- 
der that every mother’s heart does not rise 
up in indignant protest against this libel on 
her babe. 

Some receive this little child as a great 
burden, a great and solemn responsibility. 
These are the conscientious, the faithful, the 
honest and earnest natures; and one cannot 
but see much in theirspirit to be commended. 
And yet theirs is not the highest spirit. The 
fabled Atlas was supposed to carry on his 
bowed form and bent shoulders the whole 
globe; but to carry a globe, a material 
thing, is not so much as to carry one life. 
If the mother is to think that she must 
bear the responsibility for this life, that she 
is to direct it and determine its course 
and its future, no wonder that she spends 
anxious nights in watching and in prayer, 
and is worn by many forebodings. Who 
would take his stand upon the bridge of one 
of our great ocean steamers and, without 
knowing the ocean, its currents, its tides, 
its winds, or the machinery of the boat he was 
to direct, would undertake to pilot it safely 
from one portto another, even across an ocean 
that thousands have traversed before ? Who 
would take this little child, not knowing what 
he is, not knowing what the elements of his 
character are, not knowing what his life is to 
be, and become responsible to pilot him from 
this our earthly home to that unknown port 
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to which no man has buoyed for us? No 
wonder that the cheek grows pale with 
thought and the brow furrowed and the hair 
gray. 
Troubled mother, do you not know that this 
little child is God's child ? and that you are 
God’s servant? Do you not know that you 
are no pilot, but only the helmsman, and 
that God is the pilot who tells you how to 
Steer? Have you never read that declaration 
of Christ-—“ Their angels do always stand 
before the throne of my Father which is in 
heaven”? Try to imagine that picture for one 
moment. The celestial city ; the more than royal 
court; the great King on his white throne; 
the antechamber with the guardian angels 
bringing up their messages from the earth. 
The great King says, Who are in the 
antechamber that wish to see me? and a 
celestial messenger, beginning with the one 
he thinks most important, says, “« There 1s one 
who has come from a great statesman who is 
directing the destinies of a nation, and who 
has sent his messenger for counsel ;” but the 
King keeps silent. ‘“ There is one from a gen- 
eral on the eve of a great battle, on the issue 
of which the future of a nation will depend, 
and he has sent for counsel;” but the King 
keeps silent. “ There is a philosopher who 
has been wrestling with the problems of life 
for many years, and he wants to know 
whether he has gotten the truth and may 
utter it;” but the King keepssilent. “There 
is a prophet who is on his way to a great 
congregation to carry them some message 
from the great King, and he asks what 
message he shall carry ;” but the King still 
keeps silent. “And there is one other—a 
modest angel—standing in the corner of the 
antechamber, who has come from a little 
child in the nursery who wants some help ;” 
and the King says, Let him come in! That 
is Christ’s figure. More than statesman, 
more than general, more than philosopher, 
more than prophet, the mother may lay hold 
on the wisdom and the strength of God, and 
throw the burden on him! The child in the 
cradle is God’s child. 

How, then, shall we take this little child ? 

We will take him as one who brings a new 
revelation to us. The children are the great 
teachers. They bring a new revelation of 
God and his love. No man knows who God 
is until he has become a father; for no man 
knows what fatherhood is until he has felt 
the pulsations of a father’s love in his own 
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heart. The child is the great revelator ; and 
now as of olden time the sign of God’s pres- 
ence is the babe in the cradle. 

We will take him as a new gift of inno- 
cence to the earth. I repudiate utterly the 
barbaric conception of the child as depraved. 
The child is a beam of sunlight from the In- 
finite and the Eternal; with possibilities both 
of virtue and of vice—but as yet unstained. 
In this babe in the cradle there may be a 
hero or a coward ; lips that shall be eloquent 
with truth or shall pour forth corrupting lies ; 
a fresh breeze from the eternal world sweep- 
ing disease and pestilence away, or a new 
form of corruption bringing new disease. He 
may be a Moses or q Pharaoh, a Luther or 
a Torquemada, a William the Silent or a 
Duke of Alva, a George Washington or a 
Benedict Arnold. Every life isa march from 
innocence, ‘hrough temptation, /o virtue or 
to vice. There is no way in which virtue 
can be won save by battle; there is no way 
in which battle can be fought without possi- 
bility of defeat. And so ia this child there 
is neither virtue nor vice. Not courage yet, 
nor truth, nor purity, nor love, nor faith; but 
the possibility of all. 

And, therefore, there is in this child, for 
the father, mother, brother, sister, friend, a 
great opportunity. Great is the opportunity 
of the preacher, who, on successive Sundays, 
speaks to a gathered congregation, and has 
earnest, Christian faces looking into his own, 
and eager ears attentive to hear his counsel. 
But the congregation goes away, and in a 
little while cannot tell what the preacher has 
said. Life comes and rubs out the sermon, 
as a sponge rubs figures from a slate. But 
to have a little life put into your hands, to be 
with that little life by day and by night, to 
shape it, not somuch by what you consciously 
say as by what you are unconsciously in all 
your influence, example, and life—what an 
opportunity is this! We receive this | ttle 
child as a great opportunity to do a part of 
God’s work in the world. What God is doing 
in this world is. making men and women, 
and when he puts a child in the cradle he 
says, You may help me. Wonderful was his 


work when he said, Out of the darkness let 
light be, and light shone upon the world; 
wonderful when on ths chaotic mass of 
moving matter he breathed, and out of it 
there came the organized globe; when he 
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spake and the rivers, and the oceans flowed 
into the channels and the reservoirs created 
for them, and the mountains reared their 
lofty heads; when he spoke again, and from 
the earth there grew the grass and the trees, 
with their flowers and their fruits. But the 
most wonderful work of all was when he said, 
Let us make man in our image. ‘To us he 
comes, to us he says, You may help me do 
this, the grandest work of all. I wi!l give 
you the little child, and out of the little child 
you may make one in the image of God. He 
Says it not only to the mother and the father. 
He says it to®rother, sister, friend, as well. 
There are some things an older brother can 
do for a younger brother which the father can- 
not do; some things an older sister can do for 
the younger sister which a mother cannot do. 

You were once a little child. What have 
you done with yourself? If we start in life 
innocent and travel one of two roads, either 
toward virtue or toward vice, look back along 
the road you have been traveling and tell 
yourself what your road has been. You have 
gained something since you were a babe in 
the cradle; and you have lost something. 
What have you gained?) What have you 
lost? You are sronger in muscle, stronger 
in intellect, stronger in body and mind; but 
what of the higher nature? Consider Paul's 
catalogue—faith, hope, love! Have you 
gained, or have you lost? You remember 
the time when you kneeled at your mother's 
side and bowed your head in her lap, and re- 
peated your prayer, “ Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” Has God grown more to you or less 
since then? Is it easier to pray or harder 
now? Has the experience of life brought 
you nearer to God and made him seem more 
to you, or carried you further from him 
and made him seem more shadowy and un- 
real? You remember the time when you 


looked out into life, on all its future, with a 


greathope. Has hope grown greater or less? | 
brighter or dimmer? Does love seem more 
real to you? You remember the time when 
you were not ashamed to put your arms 
around your mother's neck and kiss her, when 
love did not seem a thing to be ashamed of. 
Has love grown dearer to you and sweeter 
to you, and home more to you, and mother 
more to you, and friends more to you—or 
less? You and I were in the cradle once. 
What have we done with ourselves ? 
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Love and the Lady 


By Alice Brown 


night after Emily Redmond’s summer 

abroad, and she was very tired. Not of 
the voyage; that always rested her, and this 
time it had so steadied her nerves, so rein- 
stated the poise of her soul, that she was only 
the more afraid. She felt, with a sudden 
thrill of misery, that all the past had to be 
lived over again, this time with a healthy 
woman's instinctive distaste for grief. When 
she went away, she had been jarred and 
broken by her trouble; then she sank under 
it, acquiescent. Now she was whole again, 
as to her bodily being; but, back in the old 
scenes, she realized that she had been recalled, 
also, to the old pain. She had lost her lover, 
and had learned to believe that she was re- 
signed to the loss. But here in this room, 
where every niche held a memory of him, a 
sickness of heart rose within her at the cer- 
tainty that.the old battle was still to be fought, 
and still to her abiding defeat. He had been 
truly a part of her, and the torn nerves 
throbbed with all their former fire. 

“ How permanent things are!” she thought, 
with a recoil from the laws of being. “ How 
terribly permanent!” 

So she sat there, absently fingering the 
one little lock above her temple that was 
lighter than the rest. Robert had said that he 
loved it better than the whole of her. Sud- 
denly she came to her feet with a spring, and 
her lips parted. She bent forward with that 
crouching movement sometimes seen in sup- 
ple women, and then sank back again. There 
was a parley in the hall, and she knew the 
voice. Yet it seemed incredible. Presently 
her own door swung open, and some one 
came in. It was the man she loved—*“eter- 
nally!” cried her spirit, with a throb. A 
great blush dyed her face, and perhaps, if he 
had held out his arms, she would have flung 
herself into them on the wave of a hope new- 
‘ born. But he only came forward, and stood 
looking down at her with a conscious assump- 
tion of mastery quite new in her knowledge 
of him. It appeared as if he had come with 
a purpose. In her the first motion of an 
impetuous spirit had been quelled, Now 
her fine social training stood her in hand. 
Her cheeks were still red, but she looked up 
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at him impassively. She could not well rise ; 
he was too near her. It was he who spoke. 

“ Well,” said he, «* Who put my man i’ the 
stocks ?’” 

Her delicate eyebrows lifted a little. If 
he meant to be literary, rather than human, 
she could meet him. 

“ Quotations?’ she asked. 

“Yes; Lear. I’ve been thinking it up all 
the way. ‘Who put my mani’ the stocks?’” 

“You should have prepared me. Or, if 
it’s a game, tell me so, and I needn't play. I 
always hated them.” 

“T remember. No, it isn’t a game. It's 
a question. In plain English, why did you 
put me in a magazine story ?” 

Her eyes sank. She was guilty, and she 
knew it. 

* Oh,” she said, with futile scorn meant to 
hide her tracks, “the old accusation! We 
write something, and the world declares we 
dragged it out of our own hearts. I thought 
you knew better. If you don’t, what's the 
use of writing stories yourself ?” 

He smiled at her with an exasperating in- 
dulgence. 

* Your generality is glittering and correct,” 
said he, “ but just here it doesn't apply. You 
know very well that you idealized me and put 
me bodily into that very clever story. I was 
kidnapped. But the deed served its purpose, 
I never really knew till then how nice you 
thought me.” 

“You!” she flashed. “The man in the 
story was brave, chivalrous, splendid !” 

“Oh, yes!” he nodded. “ But he's me all 
thesame. I'm going to be brave, chivalrous, 
splendid, now you’ve given me my cue. I’ve 
met an ¢dition de luxe of my own poor self, 
and it’s having a tremendous effect on me. 
You will see !” 

Emily moved a little impatiently. 

“I wish you would sit down,” she said, 
with the weary ainof one who would fain 
have added, “or go home.” “You make 
me so nervous standing there.” 

“So Diogenes said to Alexander. No, I 
can’t sit down, thank you. I’m going to the 
opera, and you are going with me,” 

In spite of herself, Emily took on the 
look of a radiant happiness. She honestly 
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believed that he had ceased to love her, but 
it was better to be bullied by him than 
courted by another man. Yet she spoke in- 
differently : 

“You are very kind, but I can’t possibly 
go. Even if I wanted to! Our trunks are 
detained. Uncle Amos is having some sort 
of a row at the custom-house. He always 
does. It’s a matter of principle with him. 
He holds out exactly three days, yields igno- 
miniously, and pays whatever they ask. So 
to-morrow night at this time my luggage will 
be here; but at present I have only this gray 
traveling dress.”’ 

“It’s adorable. Parisian ! 
they melt you and pour you in. 
melting this icy lady! But come! There’s 
a little rag of lace on the hall table. I saw 
it when I came through. Tie it on your 
head, and come along. There’s a fur wrap 
there, too. Come! I’ve got a carriage.” 

Emily pushed back her chair and rose to 
her feet. She wanted more than anything 
else in the world to follow meekly, like Enid 
after Geraint; but a sense of the righteous- 
ness of wrath possessed her, and held her 
still. 

“ You are not by any chance related to the 
Lochinvars ?” she asked, with an air of polite 
interest. “ Your mode of invitation is so 
strikingly similar.” 

*“ No,” said he, coolly. “And my errand 
reads differently. He rode for love, I for 
revenge.” 

“What do you mean? I’m just off the 
ship. My head is in no state for subtleties.” 

“ Then, plainly, you put me in a story. 
You leave me there with the woman | love. 
You send us off to the opera together, and 
you deliberately wreck us by the way. We 
hit a snag, we quarrel, we finish our scrim- 
mage in the carriage coming home, and we 
part eternally at the door. Now, it has oc- 
curred to me, as a matter of poetical retalia- 
tion, that you should go through exactly that 
scene with me, whose emotions you have 
made so free with. Childish? Oh, yes, but 
you Owe me some amends.” 

She was not looking at him, because she 
dared not; but she felt her lips stiffen. If 
he meant it—and he had always meant the 
little he said—then they were to part again ; 
and the pang of this second death seemed a 
thousand times more agonizing than the first. 
Yet it would give her two hours more of life. 
Better to be stung by scorpions and live, than 
be left with the desolation ot days without 
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shut your eyes to any scene ever set. 
it comes to music, you’re greedy enough over 
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him. She assumed her part, and laughed, 
with a very real gayety. There would be 
many years wherein to bemoan herself. 

“It’s very dramatic,” she said. “ Very 
silly, too! Still, if a quarrel is what you 
want—rehearsal of a nonsensical plot—I’m 
ready. But uncle’s at the club, and he'll 
think it queer.” 

“If a woman of thirty-three can’t go out 
unexplained and well attended—” 

“I’m not thirty-three!” she flashed back 
from the glass, whither she had gone to in- 
spect her glossy hair. “I’m thirty-one !” 

“I know it—on the third of September. I 
said it to rouse you. I shall leave no lash 
unflicked.” 

She went into the hall and tied the little 
lace over her head. She was very composed, 
and her manner had a beautiful dignity. He 
looked at her with pride, and realized what 
she had gained in poise and harmony since 
the spring. She seemed to him a creature 
capable of infinite growth, and he exulted in 
her. But he said, rather brusquely : 

“ The opera isn’t ‘ Tristan.’ You know it 
was, in the story, but I couldn’t set my scene 
exactly.” 

“ Ah, well! after‘ Parsifal’ at Baireuth, one 
doesn’t sigh for Wagner in America.” 

“ Nonsense, child!” said he, putting her 
into the carriage. “That's a very superior 
kind of talk, but you don’t mean it. I know 
you! Give you a full orchestra, and you'd 
When 


half-loaves. No sitting down at home for 
you! no moaning over ‘a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow '’” 

She bent forward so that the wind might 
cool her cheek. It was a winter night, very 
clear and still. 

“ | dare say you are right,” she said, with 
the same elaborate indifference. “I only 
meant I didn’t feel very enthusiastic, and I 
put it into the old stock phrase.” 

“ But we did hear Tristan,” he insisted. 
“ Do you remember ?”’ 

She hesitated. 

* Yes,” she said, with a little thrill in he 
voice, “ I think I do.” 

“Oh, you know you do! Let's tell the 
truth to-night. That’s one condition of our 
farce,” 

“*Who knows but the world may end 
to-night she murmured mechanically to 
herself. 

* What are you mumbling ?” 
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* An old quotation. How rude you are! 
You didn’t used to be.” 

“ Well, I sha’n’t be to-morrow. To-night 
I am playing for keeps, and it makes me 
nervous. Do you remember what they said 
Benedict did when he performed that awful 
operation on Winthrop’s throat? He swore 
a blue streak throughout.” 

“You surprise me. The present situation 
doesn’t seem to me so exacting.” 

The carriage had drawn up in a line of 
others, and they joined the brilliant stream 
pouring in at the door. Emily looked down 
at her dress with an amused dismay. 

“] think I must have been crazy,” said 
she. “ I look like a pew-opener.” 

He resisted the impulse to tell her she 
looked altogether lovely. Satins and laces 
had nothing to lend her. 

“We are crazy, both of us,” he said, 
brusquely, trying to be enigmatic—* beauti- 
fully, divinely mad, and bitten by the same 
fly. Let’s see where it will chase us.” 

All through the first act she found herself 
inadream. The music was light and brill- 
iant, yet she tried not to listen. There were 
certain pages, she told herself, that must not 
be turned, certain nerve-cells that must not 
wake. Music seemed to her the ultimate call 
life had to make. She could perhaps bear 
the stress of the moment, but not if this 
insistent note of outer beauty sounded in her 
ear. With the first interlude, friends who 
had spied her out came over to speak to 
them, to exclaim over her unexpected arrival 
and question her about the voyage. She 
was glad. Commonplaces built a little wall 
about her, and she rejoiced in her defenses. 
But at length the others dropped away, and 
still the curtain did not rise. She felt Robert 
settling himself at her side. 

“ Now’s the day and now’s the hour,” he 
whispered. “You remember they began to 
quarrel after the First Act.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember! But they had 
something definite to quarrel about. We're 
in the mist.” He guessed at the paleness 
under the sea-tan of her cheek, and called 
himself a brute. But he had undertaken a 
task, and he began again, indirectly. 

“I don’t like your scene-setting. Why 
should they hear‘ Tristan’? It’s a false note.” 

“ How is it false?” She spoke warmly, glad 
to escape from what she was to something 
she had done. 

“ Meretricious, that’s all. It takes you out 
of the realm of pure emotion, and forces you 
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to lean on external detail. Your lovers quar- 
rel chiefly because they are wrought up to 
the last pitch by a Titanic drama. You 
might as well have an Apocalyptic vision de- 
pendent on hashisch. There’s your vision, 
just the same, but it ought to spring from 
something intrinsic.” 

“Yes,” she cried, impulsively, “ but—” 
She stopped. 

“Oh, yes, know! It was after ‘ Tristan’ 
that you and I owned our love. But we only 
said it then, mind you. It existed before.” 

She felt her heart beating fast. These 
things should not be brought again to light, 
she thought, agonizingly. All the days of 
her exile rose up before her, days when she 
lived apart from him, to heal her of her love; 
all her nights of loneliness, and her tears, 
salter than the estranging sea. Was it not 
baldly cruel to drag the fine, sweet thing out 
of its grave, to probe it further? Then the 
curtain went up, and a delicate melody wooed 
her from herself. When the scene was over, 
he began again, persisting palpably against 
his will. 

“ Now, as to the man in the story. He 
wouldn't justify himself. Quite right! If 
the woman had loved him, it would have 
been unnecessary. She would have justified 
him in her own mind, and said not a word.” 

“Not in the least! It wasn’t that he 
didn’t explain. He wouldn't speak at all!” 

“ Would you speak, if you were suspected ?” 

“T didn’t suspect—” She stopped, scar- 
let. Were they discussing her own wounded 
heart, ora womaninabook? But he ignored 
his point, and she was grateful. 

“ Can aman stoop to justify himself?” he 
asked, softly. There was a pause, and then 
she spoke indignantly, against her will, laying 
all her poor defenses bare. 

“ It isn’t that a man should justify himself. 
It isn’t that a woman should ask it. But 
when he will not speak—when he would 
rather walk away from her forever than hurt 
his pitiful pride—oh, what is a word com- 
pared—” She stopped, hating herself for 
having, in woman’s way, said all when she 
had meant to say nothing. 

Robert was watching her. Now he seemed 
to himself intolerably brutal, and the mater- 
nal, protecting quality which was the better 
part of him rose up and charged him to 
trouble her no more. 

“ You're tired,” he whispered her, gently. 
“Do you want to go home? You don’t care 
for the apotheosis of virtue ?” 
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“TI will go home, please,” she answered, 
with a pitiful little smile, but still bravely. 
“The voyage—I hadn’t realized, but it did 
tire me. I'm a good sailor, you know, and I 
suppose I don’t consider that it's always 
more or less of a strain.” 

They made their way out with the flutter- 
ing throng ready to walk in the lobby; and 
he hurried her down to the corner where 
their man was waiting. Then they drove 
away, and Emily gave a little trembling sigh 
of relief, all to herself. Yetshe felt a greater 
ioneliness than she had known even on the 
other side of the sea. For he was here, they 
had haggled over a cynical comedy, and in 
a moment they mustpart. Shedid not mind 
very much what he thought of her now, and 
she would talk no more; so she withdrew 
into her own corner, and fought down the 
shudder that crept over her to her lips. 

“Emily,” he said, “give me your hands, 
Where are they? You won't? 
take them. Little cold things!” 

A quick sob escaped her. 

“Oh, I can’t bear it!” she whispered to 
herself. “I never can bear it!” And then 
her tears were wet upon his cheek. 

“ Sweetheart! Emily!” he whispered, 
“stop trembling! Don’t you know we’re 
here together!” (But he was trembling, too.) 
“ Don’t you see it’s all over and done with— 
that ghastly separation—and we love more— 
more—more !” 

But Emily clung to him and sobbed as she 
sometimes had through those nights in the 
Paris hotel when he seemed a world away. 
The memory of them flashed before her, and 
a little humorous wonder came into her mind 
whether he knew how a woman’s soul could 
tear her body topieces. He was finding out! 
And she bit her lip to stop crying, and then 
sobbed again. 

And Robert was as different from the old 
Robert as she from the other Emily—the un- 
tried, happy one. 

“ How could you do it?” he was saying, 
passionately—*“ send me away from you? Je 
away from you? And I never should have 
known why, really, if it hadn’t been for that 
tell-tale story. You laid your heart bare, you 
little thing! You told me just what you 
thought of me—told the world, too, but they 
don’t know it—and I said, wig she loves 
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me! And she was a proud, stupid minx, and 
she was willing to think I would wrong her 
willfully, and not ask me to explain.’ Why 
didn’t you ask me to explain? The woman 
in the story did!” 

“TI thought you knew,” she murmured. 
thought you didn’t care enough to do it.” 

“Care? I’d have walked to Jerusalem 
barefoot to tell you I was true. I haven't 
any pride where we are concerned. Have 
you? It’s just we two in the world, and the 
others can go hang. What has pride to do 
with us? Qh, darling! darling! why, your 
lips are salt, too! Are you Niobe—all 
tears?” And they laughed piteously, and 
he mopped her face with his big handker- 
chief. 

“Where is he driving us?” she said, after 
a moment, with a little happy sigh. 

“ Up the avenue and down again. 
him to.” 

“ But he'll guess why !” 

“ Well, why ?” 

“ Oh, for—this, I suppose !” 

“ Oh, you little chiid! did you suffer?” 

“I’m not little. I’m a tall woman, and I 
weigh—” 

“TI don’t care. You're a tiny mite, all fur, 
and as stupid as you can be. ‘Yes, you are! 
You write clever stories, and then think a 
man doesn’t love you because he isn’t eter- 
nally saying so!” 

“ Oh, it wasn’t that!” 

“Tt was, too. But ‘I’m changed.’ I’m 
going to din it into your ears till they're 
dulled with it. I’ll chant it on the housetops, 
and intone it from the steeples. Henceforth 
there sha’n’t be an emotion between us that 
remains untold.” 

«No! no! it%sn’t that. But I said to 
myself, ‘If he cared, he couldn’t keep this 
deadly silence. He couldn’t—’” 

“Ah, yes, he could. But he’s been tre- 
panned, and he won’t again. There’s your 
uncle stalking up the steps. I'll go in, and 
ask him to order the wedding breakfast.” 

“ Oh, but you must be careful! He thinks 
you treated me badly. I didn’t tell, but I 
did wilt, and he drew deadly conclusions. 
You must be good.” 
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“Good? I’m seraphic, and my humility's 
beyond belief. ‘A poor thing’—but your 
own!” 
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Books and Authors 


Mrs. ‘Ward’s New Novel! 


It is interesting to follow the development 
of Mrs. Ward’s interest in the ethical and 
* religious aspects of life. She has so far, 
with a single exception, written no novel 
~ which does not deal, not only with character, 
but with those spiritual and moral experiences 
which are the sources of character. In 
“ Robert Elsmere” she dealt with a group 
of questions which have brought confusion 
and change to a great many men and women 
in this generation; in “ David Grieve” she 
touched on the problems of temperament; in 
“ Marcella” on the personal problem as it is 
affected by temperament and by the necessity 
of a harmonious adjustment to life; and she 
carried this discussion of life a step further in 
“Sir George Tressady.” In her latest story, 
“ Helbeck of Bannisdale,” she presents a very 
subtle and thorough study of religious life as 
it manifests itself in a devout, traditional 
Roman Catholic. Helbeck belongs to a 
Scottish family of intelligence, position, and 
Catholic traditions. He is a man of great 
earnestness, Scottish intensity, with the nar- 
rowness which opens the spirit to the possi- 
bilities of bigotry. This high-minded, high- 
strung, and narrow man, who has long been 
secluded from the world and given over to 
the socicty of priests, and who has slowly 
despoiled his estate for the sake of the Church, 
is brought in contact with a young girl who 
has grown up in an atmosphere of thorough- 
going skepticism, and whose whole nature is 
aflame with revolt against religious conven- 
tions and dogmatic bonds. The story is 
turned into a tragedy by the inevitable col- 
lision of these two temperaments, who are 
fatally attracted to each other, and at the 
same time are essentially repugnant to each 
other. 

In her analysis of these two temperaments 
Mrs. Ward shows the intellectual keenness, 
sympathetic divination of character, and 
power of sustained observation in which she 
is without a rival among the women novelists 
of the day. Every work from her hands 
shows the capacity of her mind and the rich 
culture which she has assimilated. But, un- 
fortunately, although Mrs. Ward has a very 
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strong feeling for the dramatic, and instinct 
ively expresses the struggles of life and dis- 
cusses the problems of character in the con- 
crete form of experience, her philosophic 
bent gains on herdramatic gift. “ Helbeck ” 
contains a number of striking scenes, and 
more than once carr:es the reader through 
passages of genuine dramatic power. In- 
deed, its extraordinary insight and ability 
give it an intellectual interest quite apart 
from its interest as a novel. ut, on the 
whole, it must be conceded that, as a novel, 
“ Helbeck ” falls distinctly below “ David 
Grieve.” As a contribution to the intellect- 
ual history of the times, what novelists call 
“a human document,” * Helbeck”’ has great 
value. It must be placed side by side with 
“John Inglesant” as a study of the effect of 
the Roman Catholic tradition and atmosphere 
on a sensitive na‘ure. In “ John Inglesant” 
Mr. Shorthouse brought into clear light the 
workings of the Jesuit ideal and method 
two hundred years ago; in ‘* Helbeck” Mrs. 
Ward brings into equally clear light the 
Jesuit ideal and method as they are wrought 
out in a kindred nature to-day. “ Helbeck” 
as a story ought to be read by people who 
want to understand the religious history of 
their time, so keen is its insight into a tem- 
perament which is foreign to, most Protest- 
ants, and into a view of life as expressed in 
religion which has an immense hold on the 
world, but of which most Protestants are in 
profound ignorance. It must be added also 
that “ Helbeck” is a story of great power 
and of deep human interest. 


St. Francis of Assisi’ 


The year 1898 has enriched the literature 
concerning one who has been justly regarded 
as the greatest medieval saint. Two notable 
volumes, both written by clergymen, are also 
good examples of the difference between 
what one might call the devotional style and 
the scien‘ific style. The English canon and 
the French faséeur are at one, however, in en- 
deavoring so to put before the world the mar- 
velous energy and spirituality of St. Francis 
that he who reads may be impelled hence- 
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forth to be, at least in some measure, himself 
a Franciscan. 

The work of Dr. Knox-Little consists of a 
series of Lenten lectures, and these are now 
collected, with some additional matter, in a 
volume. It would be strange that any Lenten 
lectures should be undevotional in character, 
but in these lectures the devotion to God, to 
his providence, to the spiritual life in direct 
connection with him, becomes so iterated and 
reiterated that our poor Saint seems not at 
all the objective point, as he is in the no less 
reverent words of M. Sabatier. 
edifying to read a page or two of the English 
divine’s notion regarding God’s purposes in 
the world and our fulfilling of those purposes ; 
but when we have page after page of homilies 
and not of history, the reader (particularly if 
he happens to be not too religiously or de- 
voutly disposed) begins to feel a restiveness 
and sense of being cheated. This sense is 
by no means lessened from the fact that the 
author’s style is not of the best. True, there 
are some impressive passages, but these do 
not save the bulk of the text from a weari- 
some monotony. One feels this all through 
a history which has St. Francis as its subject, 
but where the real St. Francis might easily 
have been condensed into half the pages 
which lie between the covers of the substan- 
tial volume. The pages which would reap- 
pear in such a condensation are by no means 
devoid of interest—indeed, they have very 
great interest, particularly to one who has 
enjoyed the reading of other biographies of 
the great Saint. 

Those biographies are not a few, but the 
one published within the past few years by 
M. Sabatier! is by far the most carefully 
written, complete, interesting, and profitable ; 
indeed, it would not be outside the mark to 
say that it is worth all the others put together. 
Some of the qualities which make that book 
a work of rank even with the greatest biog- 
raphies of great men—such works as Bos- 
well's “ Johnson,” Lockhart’s “ Scott,” Stan- 
ley’s “ Arnold,” and Trevelyan’s “ Macaulay ” 
—are also seen in the first volume of a “ Col- 
lection of Documents concerning the Re- 
ligious and Literary History of the Middle 
Ages.” This first volume has to do with the 
very old legends concerning St. Francis 
which emanate from Brother Leo; the sec- 
ond will cover the “ Acts” of St. Francis 
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and of his fellows, and the third will be an 
edition of the “ Fioretti.” These three vol- 
umes, with the biography, will constitute not 
only a noble monument to St. Francis and to 
the spirit which in all ages actuates such 
work as his, but will represent to the world 
at large the life-labor of the well-known 
French pastor. 

It is well that we should have in this first 
volume of the series of documents concern- 
ing St. Francis the picture of that “noblest 
figure of the Christian Church,” painted by 
the one who, a new St. John, had leaned 
upon his breast. The life of St. Francis as 
depicted by Fra Leo stands before us as if 
we were looking at the fresco of the Saint by 
Giotto. Itis a real man whom we see before 
us—not some far-off, mystical, impossible 
figure described in medizval Latin. It is 
more than this; we feel it to be a part of 
our own flesh and blood. We are carried 
away with enthusiasm for the man and for 
his work; the words “ Poverty, Chastity, 
Obedience ” sound anew in our ears, and, 
worldlings that we are, we are nevertheless 
impelled towards a part if not towards all of 
that self-denying, humanity-glorifying life 
which Francis laid down for himself and for 
his followers. Never mind if the first chap- 
ters of the new-old life are partisan chapters, 
and if in them we find thrusts at the Fran- 
ciscans of another party than that which Leo 
represents. He soon escapes from polemics, 
and the rest of the work renews and trans- 
forms in our understanding the life and work 
of Francis from top to bottom. The reason 
for this renewal and for this transformation 
is that Leo long knew the secret heart- 
treasures of Francis, and therefore he dwells 
lovingly, and so do we, on certain very 
human, very humble sides in the life of his 
master. Perhaps the greatest difference be- 
tween this biography and others is in its 
recital of the relations between St. Francis 
and Santa Clara. We trust that this last 
work of M. Sabatier, a work of original writ- 
ing as well as of editorship, will receive an 
early translation. 


Mr. Stewart Culin, Director of the 
Museums of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has just issued an illustrated edition of his 
Presidential Address to the American Folk- 
Lore Society upon American Indian Games. 
Mr. Culin establishes the divinatory origin 
of these games, and shows their development 
from the gods of the four quarters. 
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Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending July 8. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 


Professor John R. Commons, of Syracuse 
University, has just published, through the 
Extension Department of the University of 
the State of New York, an admirable syllabus 
of lectures on City Governments. Not only 
does itsummarize Professor Commons’sinter- 
esting lectures, but refers the student to the 
best books on the topics treated. (Albany, 
N. Y.) 

Mr. William Parker Greenough has pub- 
lished an interesting volume on Canadian 
Folk-Life and Folk-Lore. The book is full 
of information about past a-d actual condi- 
tions in the French Dominion, and is of 
special worth in that i: describes country and 
winter life, of which the ordinary tourist or 
visitor sees very little. (George H. Rich- 
mond, New York.) 

Ben Jonson’s comments upon men, man- 
ners, and times, published under the quaint 
title of Zimber,; or Discoveries, has been 
very properly added to the Temple Classics, 
and is a little volume of the kind which fits 
well into the pocket of the traveler because it 
affords much food for thought. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

The Modern Reader's Bible receives an 
important addition in the Writings of St. 
Luke and St. Paul, edited with an introduc- 
tion by Professor Moulton, and presented in 
two small volumes; the Gospel of St. Luke 
is continued in the Acts of the Apostles, in 
which the editor has inserted the Epistles of 
St. Paul. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

The name of Mary Proctor on the title- 
page of a book entitled S/ories of Starland 
makes commendation unnecessary. The his- 
tory of the giant sun and his planets and 
their children is given in conversations with 
the author's little brother. The stories are 
the legends and folk-lore stories from many 
sources, retold with charming grace and fin- 
ish. (Potter & Putnam, New York.) 

Christianity and Anti-Christianity in 
their FinalsConflict, by the Rev. Samuel J. 
Andrews, well known by his highly esteemed 
“ Life of Our Lord upon the Earth,” would 
be a most disheartening book could we 
accept its views. A double fallacy, as we 
think, runs through it—partly philosophical, 
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in mistaking the doctrine of God’s imma- 
nence in the world and in man as “ panthe- 
ism ”—partly exegetical, in treating the 
Revelation of St. John as a prophecy of 
things now and afterward, instead of (as 
stated in its opening sentence) “ the things 
which must shortly come to pass” The 
author confounds a reverent recognition of 
the divine possibilities of human nature with 
the sinful deification of man, which regards 
man as the only God there is. In his view 
a broad and deep foundation “ is laid in the 
philosophical teachings of the essential unity 
of the Divine and human natures for the 
deification of the Antichrist—a man who 
will be a world-leader.” The growth of 
democracy is in the same anti-Christian line, 
as is also the development of modern criti- 
cism, science, literature, sociology, and the 
spirit of religious unity as manifested, for 
instance, in the Parliament of Religions. 
The consolatory note in this pessimistic view 
of the world is that « the duration of the rule 
of the Antichrist is brief,” probably not more 
than “seven years,’ as intimated by the 
mystic numbers in the Apocalypse. There 
is no light visible, except in the promised 
advent of the Christ to subdue his enemies, 
raise the dead, and make all things new. 
The book exemplifies the disbelief in the 
present agency of the Holy Spirit, and the 
practically atheistic conception of God’s 
natural order of things, into which nominal 
orthodoxy runs with its sharply externalized 
conception of God in his transcendence to 
the world. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
and London.) 


Books Received 


For the week ending July 13 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Biological Lectures, 1896-1897. Delivered at the Maine 
Biological Laboratory of Wood’s Holl. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW Y 
Sutherland, Alexander. The Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct. Two Volumes. = 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW 
F., Rev. ‘The Gospel to St. John. 
$1.50. 


JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 
Trinity Church Bicentennial Celebration, 1897. 
EMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YO 
Whyte, e, Alexander D.D. Bible Characters —Gideon to 


$1.25. 
Methods for Missionary 


Parke David. Missionary 
Committees. cts. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Elivas, Knarf. John Shi . Mariner. 

Chambers, Robert W. Haunts of Men. $1. 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, NEW YORK 

The Student Missionary Appeal. 
& COGSWELL CO c. 
trod Weston. Magnolia Leaves: Poems. 
ith Inte by Booker T. Washington. 
LEY & SONS, NEW YORK 
Woodhull Alfred A. Military Hygiene. 
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The Triennial Congregational 
af National Council 
[From a Staff Correspondent] 


The tenth Triennial Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States met in 
Portland, Ore., July 7, and continued in ses- 
sion until the 13th. Surprise has sometimes 
been expressed that the meeting should be 
held at a place so distant from the centers of 
population, but it must be remembered that 
there are several strong churches on the 
North Pacific coast. The church at Seattle, 
of which the Rev. W. H. G. Temple is pas- 
tor, has a fine building, seating probably one 
thousand people, is always full, both morning 
and evening, and is the leading church in 
that vigorous and thriving city of about sixty 
thousand inhabitants. At Tacoma there is 
a church numbering five hundred members, 
and, while its building is poor, its influence in 
that city of fifty thousand inhabitants is 
large. 
edifice, much like the New Old South in Bos- 
ton. It seats about thirteen hundred. The 
people have had many difficulties in the past, 
but are coming out of them all, and now face 
a future of influence and power. The Rev. 
W. H. Scudder, of the well-known missionary 
family, is pastor at Tacoma, arid the Rev. 
A. W. Ackerman is pastor of the church in 
Portland. Oregon and Washington were 
largely settled by Congregationalists, and 
many of the strongest and most vital influ- 
ences for good in those States came from 
New England. It was natural that there 
should be a strong desire that the Council 
should be held on the Pacific coast: The 
wisdom of the decision to meet there has 
been abundantly justified. 

The Council organized by the election of 
the Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., of Chicago, as 
Moderator; ex-Governor Coffin, of Connecti- 
cut, and the Rev. G. C, Adams, D.D., of San 
Francisco, were chosen Assistant Moderators. 
The address of welcome by Mr. Ackerman, 
the pastor of the church, in which he re- 
counted the early history of men like Drs. 
Whitman and Atkinson, and others who had 
labored in the Northwest, was singularly 
felicitous and impressive. 

Three or four subjects rose highest in the 
deliberations of the delegates. Those which 
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The church at Portland has a fine’ 


engrossed most attention may be summarized 
under the heads of the words Federation, 
Comity, Unity. The series of addresses 
along these lines was opened on the first 
evening by the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., 
of New Jersey, whose theme was the Inter- 
national Mission of Congregationalism. He 
showed that the mission of Congregational- 
ism was the same as that of all free 
churches; that it is their common duty to 
perpetuate the principles of Puritanism in 
the modern world, and promote unity among 
Anglo-Saxon people, since Congregational- 
ists are almost all Anglo-Saxons, to the 
end that the unity of the world may be 
advanced and the kingdom of God be real- 
ized. The subjects thus introduced were 
well interpreted and illustrated by the recep- 
tioa that was given to the Rev. Alexander 
Mackennal, D.D., the delegate of tie Eng- 
lish churches. The reception of Dr. Mac- 
kennal must have rivaled that extended to 
the American delegate, Dr. Moxom. at 
the recent meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. The whole 
audience rose, the choir sang “ God Save the 
Queen,’ the Union Jack was waved, and long- 
continued cheering filled the church. The 
response of Dr. Mackennal was really great, 
worthy of the man and the occasion, He 
declared that the heart of Great Britain was 
with America in its present struggle, and 
that the people of both lands were essentially 
one people. These subjects came to the 
front again in an able and generous paper 
which was presented by the Rev. William 
Hayes Ward, D.D., editor of the « Independ- 
ent.” Dr. Ward was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Church Union. An entirely differ- 
ent committee on the Comity of the Churches 
presented in its report substantially the same 
suggestions, although there had been no con- 
ference between them. The services of Sun- 
day evening were given to the same subject 
when the Rev. F. T. Baily, D.D., of Denver, 
presented a paper on Movements looking 
toward the Federation of the Churches. Dr. 
Mackennal followed with a statement of what 
had been accomplished in Great Britain in the 
way of federation. Dr. Mackennal’s words re- 
ceived added force from the fact that he is the 
President of the Federation of Free Churches 
in Great Britain, and practically the creator 
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of the movement. The same general sub- 
jects were enforced again in the sermon of 
the Rev. Albert J. Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn. 
Dr. Lyman chose for his text the words, 
“He is our peace.” The substance of his 
thought was the duty and privilege of media- 
tion by those who are free. No one could 
have asserted in stronger language the right 
and duty of freedom in all lines of religious 
thought and action, but he insisted that 
when men realize their freedom they have 
no greater privilege or duty than to recognize 
and to do justice to the truth to which others 
equally free and equally earnest have been 
led. The conservative and the liberal ought 
to clasp hands and each one. thank the 
Lord for what He is doing through the 
other. The sermon occupied an hour and 
ten minutes in its delivery, and was charac- 
terized by the singular felicity of language, 
vividness of illustration, and earnestness and 
tenderness of spirit which have appeared in 
Dr. Lyman’s other public efforts. The 
spirit of the preceding addresses and of the 
sermon was finely illustrated in all the meet- 
ings. There was absolutely no controversy 
and no suggestion of any. Liberals and 
conservatives were present, but the lines 
separating them had disappeared. In that 
respect the contrast between the meeting of 
the Council and that of the General Assembly 
in the same city was frequently mentioned. 
The Assembly met in the heat of the contest 
concerning Professor Briggs. The Council 
had no controversy, and only had to consider 
the great subjects of our common faith and 
life. 

Two occasions were of especial interest. 
One was the excursion to Forest Grove for 
the purpose of helping in the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Pacific Univer- 
sity. To most of the delegates that Univer- 
sity was only aname, They found substantial 
buildings, an honorable corps of instructors, 
a President honored and beloved, and a 
record of heroism and consecration which 
brought tears to many eyes as it was read in 
the historical sketch. The afternoon and 
evening were spent in reminiscence and 
speech-making. Dr. Mackennal said that 
he felt as if he were being permitted to have 
a glimpse of the beginnings of things, and 
another said that he seemed to be looking at 
a “microcosmos of civilization in its proc- 
esses of development.” The day was quite as 
much an object-lesson to the delegates from 
the East as it could have been an inspiration 
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to those who are engaged in the work of 
education in the Northwest. 

The other occasion was the Thanksgiving 
Service which was held in the leading theater 
of the city on the afternoon of Sunday. It 
assembled in response to the proclamation 
of the President. The great building was 
thronged. The choir of the church rendered 
several patriotic songs, Drs. Lyman and 
Lamson and ex-Governor Coffin took part in 
the introductory proceedings. The Mayor 
of the city was upon the platform. The 
speakers who were chosen for the occasion 
were the Rev. Dr. Mackennal to represent 
England, and the Rev. Dr. Bradford, for 
the Americans. Seldom has a more inspir- 
ing or thrilling meeting been held in any 
city or at any time. The Scripture selec- 
tions, the prayer, and the addresses all 
recognized the greatness of the victories 
which had been won, and the gravity of the 
Situation in which they have left the American 
people. The welcome to the delegate from 
Great Britain at this meeting was as hearty 
and enthusiastic as that with which he was 
greeted when he first appeared. It was not 
an idle remark of one of the leading pastors 
who declared, with tears in his eyes, “ This 
reception is prophetic.” 

The addresses of the representatives of 
the various missionary societies were on a 
high level, and fully justified their presence. 
It is doubtful if they have ever been sur- 
passed at-similar meetings. Among the 
amendments to the Constitution which were 
introduced was one giving to those delegates, 
not only the right to be present and to be 
heard, but also the rights of full member- 
ship. 

A decided step forward was taken in the 
direction of providing for better plans for 
future Councils, The whole system of Stand- 
ing Committees was practically abolished. 
The Programme Committee was so consti- 
tuted that the inviting church should be rep- 
resented by its pastor, and should be largely 
composed of those who had not previously 
been on the Committee. The feeling at the 
meeting was widespread that earnest efforts 
should be made looking toward a larger rep- 
resentation of the churches on all Boards 
and in all meetings. This was evident in 
the arrangements for the International Coun- 
cil, by which the power of appointment was 
given solely to the churches, except in cases 
of preliminary committees, and when there 
should be failure on the part of Associations 
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to select delegates. 
effort to make the programme of the Council 
at its future meetings more truly representa- 
tive. Another long step forward was the 
decision that at future Councils two sessions 
every day should be sacredly reserved from 
the encroachment of business. 

The results of the Council, so far as it is 
possible to summarize them at the time of 
writing, may be stated as follows : 

A General Committee on Missions, repre- 
senting the various societies, was appointed. 
The object of this committee was the creation 
of a more widespread interest in missionary 
enterprises. 

It was recommended that the various mis- 
sionary societies combine their anniversaries 
so that there be but two annually—the Ameri- 
_can Board and the American Missionary 
Association holding theirs together in the 
autumn, and all others combining in a meet- 
ing in the spring. 

The Rules of Order were amended so that 
future Councils will be saved from the flood 
of useless and senseless business which has 
so nearly swamped so many of the meetings 
of Councils in the past. 

The color question came up in the appli- 
cation of two bodies from Alabama to be 
recognized as the State Association. In the 
settlement it was made perfectly evident that 
this Council would not reverse the historic 
position of Congregationalism, which recog- 
nizes no distinctions of color. (By the way, 
the colored delegate from Georgia, the Rev. 
H. H. Proctor, was entertained in one of the 
most beautiful homes in the city.) 

The sentiment of the meeting was unani- 
mous that something should be done, and 
done at once, looking toward the federation 
of the Free Churches of the United States, 
by which the evils of overlapping should be 
avoided, both on the home and foreiga fields: 
by which economy of administration would 
be provided, and the work done in a more 
satisfactory way. Steps were taken: looking 
toward the starting of a movement for feder- 
ation. It was generally believed that, while 
organic unity may be impracticable, federa- 
tion is as feasible here as in Great Britain. 
A committee to confer with other denomina- 
tions on the subject was appointed. 

Especial attention was given to the ques- 
tion as to how property devoted to Congre- 
gationalism may be saved to the denomina- 
tion. This subject was introduced in an 
admirable paper by Rev. I. W. Metcalf. 
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It was voted to endeavor to raise in this 
country one-third of the indebtedness on the 
John Robinson Memorial Church at Gains- 
borough, in England ; the sum to be secured 
here being about $5,000. 

Among the more prominent men present, 
in addition to those named above, were 
President Lamson, of the American Board, 
President Gates, of Iowa College, Mr. S. B. 
Capen, the Rev. Morton Dexter, the Hon. 
A. H. Wellman, and Col. C. A. Hopkins, of 
Boston; Drs. Fitch, of Buffalo, Hiat, of 
Cleveland, Thain, of Chicago, Bailey, of 
Denver, Adams, of San Francisco, W. E. 
Barton, of Boston, Merrill, of Portland, Me., 
Davis, of Newton, Baldwin, of New Jersey, 


_ and many others of National reputation. 


If the number of very prominent men was 
not as large as at some meetings, the num- 
ber of thoroughly representative men was 
unusually large. 

The Moderator, Dr. Noble, presided with 
dignity and impartiality. Altogether it may 
be said that, as to attendance, the high. 
character of the papers and addresses, and 
the changes which were made in its rules, 
this was one of the most valuable meetings 
which the Council has ever held. It has 
surely made possible still better meetings in 
the future. 

It remains only to add that all that had 
been anticipated in the reception by the peo- 
ple of Portland was fully realized. The 
welcome was as generous as could be desired. 
The enthusiasm of the people was constant 
and contagious. Portland is one of the most 
beautiful cities on the American continent. 
Its residents are as cultured as those of any 
city in the East, and its attractions are 
equaled by few older cities. 

With so large, so able, and so truly repre- 
sentative a meeting, marked by such harmony 
and earnestness, and such substantial re- 
sults, it may be confidently affirmed that the 
Tentl» National Council of Congregational 
Churches will long be remembered as the 
beginning of better things in the way of co- 
operation among the Congregational churches 
of the United States. A. H. B. 


The Crisis in the English Church 
The Outlook has already commented upon 
what appears to be a sharp crisis in the con- 
temporary history of the Established Church 
in England. The ritualistic party has been 
steadily pushing its way into prominence 
and power during the past few years, until 
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what is known as the “ Six Points” have not 
only been claimed, but gained, in a great 
many English churches ; namely, the eastward 
position, the use of vestments, lights on the 
altar, the use of the wafer and the mixed 
chalice in the sacrament, and the use of 
incense. The ritualists have also seriously 
modified the services prescribed by the 
Prayer-Book, and have introduced “ additional 
offices,” prayers taken from the Roman mis- 
sal, and forms and offices taken bodily from 
the Latin Church. In some of the ritualistic 
churches holy water is provided in stoups, 
there are statues to the Madonna and the 
saints, and stations of the cross; the sacra- 
ment is treated as a mass, auricular confes- 
sions are heard, prayers for the dead are said, 
saints are invoked, the adoration of the cross 
is practiced, the right of extreme unction 
administered ; in fact, it is very difficult, in 
many cases, to draw a line between the prac- 
tices of these extreme ritualistic churches 
and the Roman Catholic, except that the 
Roman Catholic practice is much more simple. 
There has long been a drift toward a definite 
issue between the extreme ritualistic party 
and mederate Churchmen of all kinds. The 
crisis arose when Mr. Kensit, an ultra-Prot- 
estant, after addressing various protests to 
the clergyman in charge of a certain parish 
and to the Bishop of London, finally inter- 
rupted a service in one of the ritualistic 
churches, in what must be regarded as a 
very offensive and indefensible manner, was 
airested and fined, The Bishop of London 
has promised Mr. Kensit to take some definite 
action during the next two months. Simul- 
taneously with this disturbance in the church, 
Parliament has been occupied with the Bene- 
fices Bill, which aims at the removal of some 
of the worst features of the sale of church 
livings in the gift of private landowners or 
corporations. The Bishops are evidently in 
great perplexity, and will need all their wis- 
dom to deal with the crisis. The Bishop 
of London has warned his clergy of the dan- 
ger of extreme ritualism, and has urged them 
to conform to the spirit and intention of the 
Prayer-Book, and to avoid eccentricity of 
doctrine or of service. 


Facts About Ritualism 
The advance of ritualism in England, as 
recorded by the “ Tourists’ Church Guide,” 
is remarkable, not to say portentous. Ten 
years ago 200 churches had a daily eucharist: 
now there are 613; vestments have gone up 
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from 599 to 2,026; incense from 89 to 381 ; 
altar lights from 1,136 to 4,334; eastern 
position from 2,690 to 7,044. There are 
about 4,000 churches where the mixed chalice 
is used. ‘‘That is to say,” comments the 
Toronto “ Sun,” ~ there is an enormous growth 
of the belief in transubstantiation; in other 
words, in the magical power of the priest, by 
the utterance of mystic words, to turn bread 
into the body of Christ, ard in the necessity 
of the exercise of that power to our spiritual 
salvation. The superstition with which Spain 
is upbraided, and which is supposed to be a 
warrant for trampling on her, is a lingering 
relic of the Dark Ages, largely excusable on 
the ground that it was contracted in a long 
and deadly struggle on behalf of Christen- 
dom against the Moslem. The superstition 
of England is a new growth, and is deliber- 
ately embraced by her most highly educated 
class.” 


Death of Dr. S. G. Buckingham 


A venerable personality has been removed 
by the death, July 12, of the Rev. Samuel G. 
Buckingham, D.D., in Springfield, Mass., in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age. The 
Springfield ‘* Republican,” speaking of him 
as “ the best-beloved citizen of Springfield,” 
Says: “ We suppose that no other man in 
this community, unless it were the Rev. Dr. 
Peabody, ever produced so rare an effect of 
personal purity and sweetness.’ Dr. Buck 
ingham descended from one of the first set- 
tlers of New Haven. Graduating at Yale in 
1833, he had for classmates Professors James 
D, Dana and George E. Day, and was a 
brother-in-law of President Porter, through 
the marriage of each with a daughter of Pro- 
fessor N. W. Tayler. In 1847 he became 
for the remainder of his life the minister of 
the South Congregational Church in Spring- 
field, and both by his character and activity 
Strongly influenced the religious and educa- 
tional life of the city and the region. In 
theology he was of the school of St. John. 
His best-known literary work is the Lite of 
his brother William A. Buckingham, the 
distinguished Governor of Connecticut during 
the Civil War. 


The Union Theological Seminary has favor- 
ably considered a proposition made by the Fed- 
eration of Churches to conduct a Lay Training- 
School. An opportunity might thus be afforded 
of sending those who wish to be trained for the 
Sunday-school or in other departments of church 
work, to a regularly established institution 
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Atavism 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Atavism is a biological term, meaning 
reversion to some remote ancestral charac- 
ter or type. Thus the sudden return of a 
domesticated animal, say a cat or a dog, to 
the wild or feral state is an instance of 
atavism. 

Our American people seem to be suffering 
from a sudden emergence of atavism. In 
the process of evolution they had developed 
into a state of general benignity, when they 
were willing to entertain large ideas of arbi- 
tration and universal good will. But the 
warlike passions of our animal ancestors have 
suddenly reappeared. Or,if Christian readers 
of The Outlook are not quite prepared to 
accept the evolutional doctrine of our animal 
ancestry in all its biological fullness, they 
must at least admit that there has been a 
sudden reversion to the animal methods or 
martial tactics of the pre-Christian era. 
True, the impulse to plunge into this melan- 
choly war was humane, and to this extent 
Christian. But the idea that moral wrong 
can be righted by physical force is in these 
closing days of the nineteenth century of 
Christ's teachings alike inhumane, unchris- 
tian, chimerical. It is a reversion to the 
animal stage or preadamite type of life. At 
best, it is are-emergence of Mosaism. True, 
Mosaism was good io its day and way. But 
Jesus has come, and said : 

Ye have heard that it was said to those of old, 
Eye for eye, tooth for tooth. [Moses did say 
it. See Lev. xxiv.,17-21.] But I say to you, 
Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you, bless them that curse you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you.—Matt. v., 38-48; Luke 
vi., 27-38. 

Now I must believe that when Jesus uttered 
these words he was sincere, meaning exactly 
what he said. I cannot be so elaborate in 
my exegesis as to believe that when he said, 
“Love your enemies and bless them,” he 
really meant the exact opposite, “ Fight your 
enemies and kill them.” Who in these days 
of martial atavism are the church's herocs ?— 
Barnabas, son of consolation? or Phinehas, 
son of javelin? Paul, the missionary, or 
Jehu, the destroyer? John, the apostle of 


love, or David, the man of war? Fox, the 


' See ~ entitled The Issues Restated.” 
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-friend, or Gideon, the foe? Howard, the 
philanthropist, or Sampson, the avenger? 
Jesus, the peacemaker, or Joshua, the warrior? 
For every one Christian who quotes the spirit 
of Jesus as an authority for war, a hundred 
Christians quote the spirit of Joshua. And 
no wonder; for Joshua’s method was the 
policy of extermination; Jesus’s method is the 
policy of assimilation. 

It is not strange, then, that men of this 
world—disciples of Moses, scribes and Phar- 
isees—should uphold war; for war‘was the 
Old Testament method of settling disputes ; 
according tothe rabbinic champions of antique 
Mosaism, war was “righteousness.” Butit is 
passing strange that followers of Jesus should 
uphold war; for he—the lawgiver of the 
New Testament—the Christian morality— 
expressly announces : 

Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven [my Messianic reign].—Matt. v., 20. 

Above all, Christian ministers—exponents 
of the new gospel of peace—should not march 
backward with scribes and Pharisees, retreat- 
ing toward Moses. Christian ministers— 
champions of the new morality—should march 
forward as the leaders of civilization, beckon- 
ing mankind onward and upward under the 
banner of the Dove, the ensign of the Lamb. 
I am an optimist, and therefore believe that 
Jesus will supplant Moses. Accordingly, I 
believe that the day is fast approaching when 
upholders of war as a method of love will be 
relegated to the museum of Mosaic fossils. 

Meanwhile it must be confessed that the 
Sun of Righteousness is undergoing eclipse. 
Thank God, the occultation is not perpetual. 
“It shall come to pass that at evening-time 
there shall be light.” Then 
“The light of the moon shall be as the light of 

the sun, 
And the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, 


As the light of seven days, 
In the day that Jehovah binds up the hurt of his 


people, 
And heals the stroke of their wound.” 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, 
Philadelphia. 
But Could We Endure Cuba’s Wrongs? 
To the Editors of The Outlook 
Close observation of the expressions of men 
and women during these last weeks has forced 
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me to believe that the xorma/ person loves 
war, but covers this savage instinct, uncon- 
sciously, I believe, with the beautiful gar- 
ments of humanity and patriotism! And 
must we admit your correspondent “ A. B. J.’s” 
conclusion that the great nations of the world 
are holding to each other the lawless rela- 
tions of a Western mining camp? The late 
Dr. John Coyle seldom omitted from his 
Sunday morning prayer the petition that we 
might become a Messianic nation. Have we 
not had the opportunity and lost it in its 
highest sense? Could we not afford to endure 
insults? Were the resources of arbitration 
exhausted? Were there not new powers of 
arbitration that we might have created before 
we entered upon warfare to subdue warfare? 
S. 


: Read All the Chapter 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I have watched closely The Outlook’s 
present war attitude. During this crisis I 
have read “Christianity and Social Prob- 
lems.” This book is full of interest and in- 
struction. At present the chapter on Inter- 
national Controversies, in which Dr. Abbott 
most ably discusses the war question, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. My difficulty at pres- 
ent is to reconcile that chapter with The 
Outlook’s present war attitude. A few quo- 
tations will suffice to bring out my difficulty : 
“Christianity and war are absolutely incon- 
sistent” (p. 242). “It is the object of Chris- 
tianity to abolish trial by battle between 
nations, as it has already abolished trial by 
battle between individuals ” (p. 246). “ War 
is the tiger in man let loose ” (p. 248). “ The 
pernicious principle that justice between na- 
tions can be settled by armed conflicts under 
regulation prescribed by international law, 
necessitates the pernicious practice of pre- 
paring for war in time of peace” (p. 249). 
“ History records not a single instance of a 
nation arméd which has remained a nation 
free” (p. 250). “ The dangers to America 
from a great navy and a considerable army 
would be far greater than the dangers from 


all foreign nations” (p. 251). “It [war] 
does not establish justice ’(p. 251). On page 
248 war is spoken of as murder. On page 
246 Dr. Abbottsays: “. . . War gives might 


for right ; . war organizes the passions; 
. war is barbarism.” 
If the above statements about war are 
true—and we all know they are; if Dr. 
Abbott’s magnificent arguments for inter- 
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national arbitration are logical and practical, 
as they certainly are—then can war under 
any circumstances be justifiable? Can these 
Statements quoted above be reconciled with 
The Outlook’s present war attitude ? 

J. A. 


Reasonable Questions 
r 0 the Editors of The Outlook : | 

Your editorial of June 18 upon “ The New 
National Policy” surprised and disturbed 
many of your readers who had come to de- 
pend upon your leadership in political and 
social affairs. Without expressing an opin- 
ion upon the main points embraced in the 
article, permit me to submit to you a few 
questions which, in justice to all concerned, 
ought to be answered. 

1. Upon what do you base your statement 
that “there is coming to be a general and 
substantially unanimous agreement that re- 
cent events have compelled, or will speedily 
compel, a reversal of the traditional policy of 
the United States”? Have the people yet 
had an opportunity to express an opinion 
upon this important matter? and until they 
have had such opportunity, is it right to 
assume that there has been an “ agreement” 
which is either “ general” or “ substantially 
unanimous 

2. What exactly was there in Dewey's 
great victory which should force the United 
States “ to abandon its former foreign policy ” 
and “enter determinedly and courageously 
upon one radically different”? Was it the dis- 
covery on our part of unexpected power, or 
was it the new-found joy in the possession of 
foreign territory, that would thus suddenly 
lead the United States “to share with the 
nations the responsibility for the world’s 
development”? 

3. The sharing of responsibilities presup- 
poses the sharing of powers and duties. 
Would the power to hold territory in the Old 
World and the responsibility of sharing with 
other nations in the protection of weak gov- 
ernments there help or hinder us in the exer- 
cise of powers assumed under the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine? Can we longer say to Old 
World nations, “ Hands off the republics of 
the New World,” so long as we claim the 
power of having a share in the affairs of the 
Old World? Or will our newly assumed 
powers be simply an extension of the powers 
we already have? 

4. Are we in such a sound condition polit- 
ically and socially that we can afford to reach 
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out in “fraternization ” of the world, which 
you assume to be our presentduty? Indeed, 
ought not the very qualities which you say 
that we as a people have—viz., “ adventurous, 
audacious, self-confident” qualities—deter 
us from assuming the high prerogatives of a 
civilizer of the world? In other words, may 
we not drift along toward imperialism in the 
fond hope that we are working in the inter- 
ests of humanity, when we are only grasping 
for more power and more territory in which 
to exert that power? 

These are questions which, in view of the 
disasters that have befallen other republics— 
notably that of Rome two thousand years 
ago—may well command our earnest thought. 
] trust you will find space to answer them in 
detail to the satisfaction of hundreds of 
American citizens who are greatly disturbed 
by the attitude of some of our most conserv- 


ative journals. J. T. PRINCE. 
West Newton, Mass. 


Yes! Maintain the Monro: Doctrine 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

You say: “From the day when Dewey’s 
guns sank the Spanish fleet, the United States 
had laid upon it the duty of abandoning its 
former foreign policy.” | 

But isn’t this rather sudden? Suppose 
Dewey’s victory in an hour revolutionizes 
our policy, may not another Venezuelan epi- 
sode revolutionize it back again? Will a foot- 
hold here and there in Asia compensate us for 
surrendering the present degree of accept- 
ance of the Monroe Doctrine by European 
Powers and the security we derive from it? 
Is it your idea that the time has come when 
we must abandon the Monroe Doctrine any- 


way, and so cast about for something else to 


take its place? Or that Great Britain will unite 
with us to maintain it, provided we will join 
her in defending her vast and scattered em- 
pire? Or that we can maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine ourselves, and at the same time 
take a hand in controlling the affairs of the 
Old World? 

Perhaps the new policy is all right. I am 
not a statesman. I look to you for instruc- 
tion and guidance. What of the Monroe 
Doctrine ? W. P. WEBSTER. 

Riverside, Cal. 


Are You Sure ? 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 
What they [the Cubans and the people of 
the Philippines] want is what the little band 
of American colonies wanted in 1775, inde- 
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pendence. And itis not the part of the United 
States to say that they shall have anything 


short of that. We have begun well in the 
spirit of unselfishness and devotion; let us 
not go on in the spirit of self-assertion. ‘“ But 
Spain ought to pay the price of this war.” 
No: not unless we move away from the great 
principle of self-sacrifice for others’ sake. 
I have read of a man who once gave his life 
to free slaves, and paid the penalty and the 
price from his own resources. Having freed 
Cuba and the Philippines, let us leave them 
to work out their new life in their own way; 
guided by us if they will, advised, directed, 
inspired by us; but let us not assume any 


authority over them. A. G. AXTELL. 
Warren, Vt. 


Bibles and Rifles 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It is the desire of the Bible Society of 
Virginia to supply each soldier in the camps 
in this State, who is without one, with a pocket 
Testament. More than 2,500 were donated 
in supplying the Virginia troops. But there 
are more than 25,000 other troops in these 
camps, gathered from other States, chiefly 
from the North and Northwest. Experience 
has shown that not more than one man in 
eight has a Bible or Testament, but that all 
are glad to receive them. It will cost from 
$1,000 to $1,500 to provide the Testaments 
necessary to do this. Our treasury is empty ; 
so we appeal to the friends of the soldiers 
elsewhere to aid us. If any of your readers 
can help us to put the Word of God into the 
pockets of our brave soldiers, it will be much 
appreciated, and we are sure that great good 
will be accomplished in this way. A few 
days ago I visited a camp of nearly a thou- 
sand men, and a soldier with whom I talked 
told me he had been in the camp more than 
a month, but had not seen a Bible or Testa- 
ment since he had been there. 

By order of the Board of Managers, 

S. CAMPBELL, 


Secretary and General Agent. ° 
629 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


Who Would Pay the Bonds? 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Will you kindly write an article in The 
Outlook on the subject of the taxation of the 
people by the Governmént to carry on a for- 
eign war? To me it does not seem good busi- 
ness principle, to say the least, and it almost 
seems <0 take away a certain individual free- 
dom. Why not conduct the war on business 
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principles? This Government must have 
funds with which to prosecute the war. Let 
her get them by the sale of bonds; then, when 
the war is over, this country should demand 
sufficient in settlement to pay all her bonds 
with interest, and any other obligations in- 
curred. It seems to me that taxation is 
carried too far when the protection of a man’s 
family is taxed, as in life insurance or even 
fire insurance. I know it is too late for the 
agitation of this subject to do any good, and 
perhaps it might be considered unpatriotic ; 
but I cannot see this subject in the light 
some seem to, and felt that I should like 
to read your ideas on the subject. 


W. S. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


America” 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I wish to enter a protest, which I believe 
wili be the protest of the majority of the 
citizens of the United States, against an as- 
sumption in your last issue that “ America ” 
is the national hymn of our country. 

First, as regards the music. The mere 

fact that the tune of “ America” is the na- 
tional air of a foreign country is an over- 
whelming objection againstit. It has caused 
confusion on many occasions. In foreign 
harbors our ships can never be greeted with 
what The Outlook calls our national air, for 
all over the world this is known as the 
national air of England. 

Second, as to the words. ‘ America” con- 
tains no mention of the flag. Old Glory now 
means so much to Americans thata “ national 
hymn ” which leaves it out is a misnomer. 
Again, “ America” contains no reference to 
military matters. The day of universal peace 
seems still far away, and patriotism certainly 
does associate itself in large part with the mar- 
tial spirit. ‘ America,” also, is really a sec- 
tional song like “ Dixie.” “Land of the Pil 
grims’ pride ” means Massachusetts. We need 
some hymn which, from its associations, will 
be as dear to the South as to the North. 
The language of “America” is indeed 
poetical, but in splendid imaginative power 
and inspiring influence it is far inferior to 
the “ Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The religious element for which « America” 
deserves much of its praise is equaled by the 
fourth verse of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 

An added force is given to the phrase 
“preserved us a nation” by the new unity 
which has come about in our country, 
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Finally, The Outlook's quotation from 
* The Boys ” of Holmes might well be par- 
alleled by the magnificent fifth verse he 
added to the «« Star-Spangled Banner.” 


ROBERT H. MILLER. 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Plan for the Philippines 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It seems to me that several distinct ques- 
tions will present themselves when we begin 
to devise a form of government for our new 
possessions. Hawaii, Cuba, and the Philip- 
pines present problems as divergent as these 
islands are distant one from the other. 
Hawaii’s is by far the simplest, but in the 
others the insurgents are sure to be dissatis- 
fied with whatever we do, and require a strong 
control. In the Philippines they will also be 
a ready weapon for any government which 
may wish to embarrass us with internal dif- 
ficulties and make more difficult our new East- 
ern question. 

I think the best solution of the Philippine 
problem would be for the United States, 
after effective occupation, to prepare a broad 
constitution, recognizing equal rights in relig- 
ion, commerce, and law, promulgating this 
constitution, and invite England, France, 
Germany, and Russia to appoint representa- 
tives, making, with our own Government, an 
executive commission to carry out our laws 
under the constitution. No jealousy could 
then arise from exclusive privileges in trade; 
no selfish motive could be imputed to us; 
the people would in time govern themselves, 
subject to the constitution and the commis- 
sion. In short, this is the Samoan plan, but 
with the sovereignty of the United States 
and the spirit of our institutions predominant, 

A. R. L. 


“It is interesting to recall the circum- 
stance,” says the London “ Chronicle,” “ that 
there was some thought of making Colonel 
Wolseley, as he then was, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Manitoba, the new Canadian province, 
in which he suppressed the Red River Re- 
bellion, more than a quarter of a century ago. 
But the idea was not carried into effect. Fort 
Garry, from which the rebels fled on the ap- 
proach of Colonel Wolseley, has now de- 
veloped into the flourishing city of Winnipeg, 
the metropolis of Manitoba. Various relics 
of Wolseley’s march from Fort William to 
Fort Garry are still shown to tourists in that 
quarter of Canada.” 


Some Questions on Theology 


Congregational Ministers Free 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The ban you seem to put upon Massa- 
chusetts Councils, and Dr. Long's declaration 
that “the alternative to a young man is 
simply to be dishonest with the Council or 
be rejected,” make me sure that you both 
either need information or else “ admonition 
to speak according to what you know.” 
Aren’t you both pretty hard in the above on 
us who have “ passed ” before Massachusetts 
Councils lately? Will you graciously receive 
the following certified personal testimony ? 

1. Within a twelvemonth I have stood for 
installation before a Council, in a Congrega- 
tional church in Massachusetts, within fifty 
miles of Cambridge. The Moderator then 
and there was a member of the Cambridge 
Council, and voted No, I was installed by 
unanimous vote of Council. I came before 
that Council with impressions as to the atti- 
tude of Massachusetts Councils quite like 
those conveyed by your view and Dr. Long’s. 
I bade the Council farewell deeply impressed 
with the free, open, brotherly common sense 
of a Massachusetts Council. I, who have 
braved it all, do not find the temper of Coun- 
cils here one whit more rigid, more creed- 
bound, or more dogmatic than in the goodly 
brotherhood of Ohio or Michigan. 

2. In appearing before the Council I read 
the articles of faith in the Church Manual as 
mine, with the express statement that I held 
some of the points “with great humility,” 
and some in such way that I should, if Coun- 
cil desired, explain what I meant in uttering 
them. I said that I accepted the articles of 
faith in so far as they agree with the Scrip- 
tures as my study unfolds them, and that I 
must reject them where they differ. Asked 
how far I regarded the Scriptures as my rule 
of faith and practice, the reply was: “ They 
are the only one I will allow myself to be 
forced to submit to, but I submit to them. 
And I make different emphasis on different 
parts of Scripture, the words of Jesus being 
the supreme standard of reference.” To the 
question, “ Do you call yourself a Calvinist 
or an Arminian?”’ the answer was: “I donot 
know; there is good in both, but I have 
never been able to determine that either sys- 
tem is complete or without serious error, or 
that I belong to either,” Another question 
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was: “In preaching the Gospel to men, what 
do you say as to the finality of the choice 
which they make?’ The answer was: “I 
want to make men feel that now is the day 
of salvation, but 1 cannot conceive in my 
thought of God that there will ever come a 
time when he in his almighty fatherhood will 
not receive a soul that turns to him.” “ Do 
you conceive it to be possible that there is a 
time beyond which salvation shall cease to 
go?” The answer was: “I think that there 
is every reason for urging men to accept sal- 
vation, not that God will not receive them if 
they turn hereafter, but lest there come a 
time when they cannot turn to God.” 

Could any man ask greater liberty? Are 
not the above points notably coincident with 
those raised in the Cambridge Council? The 
church of which I have the honor to be pas- 
tor is such as to make its procedure and 
that of its installing Council representative. 
Therefore I stand up in brotherly good nature 
to testify against both The Outlook and Dr. 
Long in their judgment of the spirit of Mas-. 
sachusetts Councils. I am not the one to say 
what remains unsaid. But this much I dare 
affirm, that even in Massachusetts ministers 
not a few have full freedom to think and 
honesty in declaring their thoughts, and pas- 
torates are not denied them. 

WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
Central Congregational Church, Fall River, Mass. 

{But The Outlook put no ban on Massa- 

chusetts Councils.—TuHE Epirors. } 


Explanations Wanted 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Permit me to suggest a criticism, which is 
obvious, with reference to Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
recent article on Supernaturalism. 

In the author's presentation of the old and 
new conception of God’s relation to the uni- 
verse, the second seems as vague as the first 
is crude. When I say, “God creates and 
regulates the world as an engineer may create 
and regulate an engine” (p. 473), I have, at 
least, the advantage of clearness. But when 
I say, “God is a Spirit who has been forever 
manifesting himself” (p. 473) (italics mine), 
I beg the question which is fairly answered 
by the previous figure, namely, Aow the re- 
lation subsists between God and the universe. 
What dogs the author mean by the vague 
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term manifestation, which can be applied 
equally well to a theory of emanation or a 
radical view of mechanical creationism? To 
leave the question unanswered is to present 
the “new school” in the light of using the 
term immanence without defining the term. 
It will not suffice to say, as Dr. Abbott does 
(p. 474), that God is resident in phenomena 
and at the same time more than the sum of 
all phenomena, just as I am resident in the 
body, but believe myself more than body. 
How are the two, body and spirit, God and 
world, related? Are body and world /ffhe- 
nomena of spirit, merely? If so, how does 
the author's view differ from monism? If 
not, what degree of self-subsistence does the 
“new school” grant the universe? The 
article, it appears to your reader, should 
make these distinctions sharper. 
J). M. Trout. 

Frankford, Del. 

[When our correspondent can explain how 
the spirit is related to the human body, per- 
haps Dr. Abbott may venture on the more 
ambitious task of explaining how the infinite 
Spirit is related to the universe of matter 
which that Spirit inhabits, forms, and con- 
trols —THE EDITORS. 


Concerning Immortality 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Dr. Abbott says (p. 476), “ But the fact of 
continuous life is the one and only im- 
portant fact.” And he has but just quoted 
Augustine that a birth is more miraculous 
than a resurrection, in that it is a beginning 
of something that was not, whereas a resur- 
rection is of something once existent. He 
does not suggest that the first great fact is in 
any degree supported by the sensible observa- 
tion of Augustine; but I should like to ask, 
Does he not think that the evidence for that 
“continuousness of life which is the one and 
only important fact” is but indifferently 
added to by the fact that “something that 
never was, 7.¢.,a human soul, may (and does) 
begin to be,” and that under our very eyes? 

- Could we but look back upon “ continuity 
of life,” how much more visible would be the 
foundation for our belief in its veritable con- 
tinuance! Then could we look forward more 
in confidence to a personal immortality be- 
cause we could look backward and see no 
beginning to our personality. 

It has always seemed to me that the raw 
recentness of our personal irruption ypon this 
strange scene must give a little paus¢ to our 
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hope and trust and desire for an infinity of 
life to come, for we are in it confronted with 
the fact that our past is of almost no date 
whatsoever, and the presumption of our 
Spiritual permanency is, as to that ground 
alone, distinctly weak. 

Of course there are other grounds, and 
better, than this could be, but I have here 
and upon these often felt that an infinite past 
in which I was not—absolutely was not— 
helps me not at all to the conclusion, so de- 
sired, that my permanency hereafter is a fore- 
gone conclusion. G. CG 


[If we suppose that man has immortality 
in himself apart from his Creator, then the 
fact that he begins in time would not point 
to his continuance through eternity, though 
it would not be inconsistent therewith. But 
if we believe that God only hath immortality, 
and that we are immortal as we come forth 
from him, as a child from his parents, and 
share his nature, then in the immortality of 
our Father we shall find a basis for a belief 
in our own immortality. Belief in God and 
belief in immortality are closely connected.— 
THE EDITORS. | 
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NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its recetpt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


About a year ago there appeared in The 
Outlook three editorials on the general subject 
“* Ministerial Problems,” written in answer to the 

uestion of a young clergyman. I adopted at 
the time the plan of study suggested in one of 
the articles, and have found it of great benefit as 
compared with the desultory habit of study. I 
desire now to follow for the next twelve months 
in this way two topics—(1) American history ; (2) 
Immortality, from a philosophical and scientific 
point of view rather than Scriptural. Would 
you . suggest books suitable for such a 
course? 5. Also mention a work on astronomy, 
such as would be suitable for classicals in a uni- 
versity, which embodies in the best form the 
latest results of that science. 

O. H. C. 


1. The excellent series published by the 
Scribners includes “ The Colonial Period,” 
by Professor Fisher; “The French War 
and the Revolution,” by Professor Sloane; 
“The Making of the Nation,” by Profes- 
sor F. A. Walker; “ The Middle Period,” 
“ The Civil War and Reconstruction,” by Pro- 
fessor J, D. Burgess ($1.75 each). Add to 
this Curtis’s “ Cogstitutional History ” (Har- 
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pers, 2 volumes, $3 each) and Bacon’s “ His- 
tory of American Christianity” (Christian 
Literature Company, New York, $1.50). 2. 
See Dr. Newman Smyth’s “ Evolution and 
Death,” H. M. Alden’s “Study of Death,” 
and John Fiske’s “ Destiny of Man in the 
Light of His Origin.” 3. Young’s “ Ele- 
ments of Astronomy” (Ginn & Co., Boston, 
$1.75). 


Dr. Abbott says in last week’s Outlook that 
the resurrection of Christ is the “ best-attested 
fact in history.” Will he not kindly give the 
readers of The Outlook a brief outline of the 
proofs upon which he relies in making this state- 
ment ? INQUIRER. 

1. It was long ago admitted by Strauss 
that the Church would not have survived 
and spread but for belief in Jesus’s resurrec- 
tion. 2. The disciples, dispirited and cowed 
by Jesus’s crucifixion, appear immediately 
afterward inspired with the highest enthusi- 
asm and courage. Something remarkable 
must have occurred meanwhile. 3. Sunday, 
previously undistinguished, obtains in the 
apostolic times the character of a memorial 
day (Acts xx., 7; | Corinthians xvi., 1), called 
“the Lord’s day ” (Rev. i., 10), On this day, 
as Pliny, the Governor of Bithynia, wrote, 
the Christians were wont to hold two meet- 
ings, and sing hymns to Christ as a God. 
Such a memorial day can be accounted for 
only by the fact of Jesus’s reappearance on 
the Sunday after his death, as stated in the 
Gospels. 4. To allege, as some do, that 
Jesus never reappeared, but that merely the 
idea that he was still alive took possession 
of the disciples’ minds, not merely violates 
otherwise the principle that the cause must 
be adequate to the effects, but fails to ex- 
plain why Sunday should have so early ac- 
quired this monumental distinction. 


1. What percentage of the wealth of America 
is embraced in the present membership of the 
entire Christian Churchin ourland? And what 


percentage of the eligible population is so em- . 


braced? 2. To what extent has the annual in- 
crease in membership among the several denom- 
inations fallen off in the last few years? 3. How 
t, if any, is the falling off in missionary and 
nevolent collections among the several denom- 
inations? 4. To what extent has the use of the 
Bible simply as literature been introduced into 
the public school? Where can I get full details 
on this subject ? Cc. B. W. 


1 and 3. See articles by Mr. F. M. Hewes 
in The Outlook for July 3 and August 18, 
1897. 2. Statisticsdo notanswer you. They 
show that some, like the Disciples, have 
greatly multiplied, while the increase of 
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others, like the Methodists, has fallen off. 
4. Very little, and, as we judge, only rarely. 
We cannot refer you to more precise infor- 
mation. 


1. Please tell me if there is any authority for 
the theory concerning the parents of Erasmus 
advanced in Charles Reade’s “ The Cloister and 
the Hearth.” All biographies or sketches to 
which I have access speak of him as illegitimate. 
I should like to know if there is any ground for 
believing otherwise. 2. Was his fathera priest or 
monk? F. S. 


1. We cannot discoverany. It is admitted 
generally that his parents were not married, 
although the Rev. S. M. Jackson, in John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, says “married all but in 
name.” 2. No; at least not when his son 
was born. 


Since Christ’s body arose from the grave, do 
you not think this should lead us to expect that 
our bodies shall also be resurrected ? 

E. L. B. 


No, since the utter dissolution and disper- 
sion of these bodies into the earth and the 
air puts it utterly beyond the limits of rea- 
sonable belief that they can ever be raised 
again (a much better expression than the 
barbarous term “ resurrected ”’). 


In The Outlook for May 14 a person asks if 
the statue erected for Margaret Haughey in Mar- 
garet Place, New Orleans, about twelve years 
ago was not the first statue in honor of a woman 
in America. You reply, “ We believeso.” There 
is a statue in Haverhill, Mass., erected in 1879, 
in memory of Hannah Dustin, for her bravery at 
the time of her capture in Haverhill by the In- 
dians and her escape from them in March, 1697. 

F. L. 


An Important Correction 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

On page 508 of the Fourth of July num- 
ber of The Outlook you say: “The city 
government of Milwaukee refused to accept 
the decision of the District Judge, and ap- 
pealed the case, when the street railway com- 
pany voluntarily conceded the four-cent fare 
on condition that the city would withdraw 
its appeal and desist from further efforts to . 
reduce rates.” 

This is all wrong. The city has not ap- 
pealed the case, and the street railway com- 
pany has not conceded a four-cent fare. 
The city has begun a new suit with the idea 
that the earnings of the company have in- 
creased so much that it is sure to win the 
case this time. SPECTATOR, 


For the Little People 
% 


Jack-in-the-Box 
By Mary Hicks Vanderburgh 
Oh, I’m the tramp of the nurs’ry ! 
All alone in the dark live I ; 
No window is there in my small house, 
No light ever meets my eye. 
Do you wonder that I| plot mischief, 
Do you wonder my deeds are dark— 
That my nose is red and my whiskers fierce— 
That my hat came out of the ark ? 
When I jump out suddenly at you, 
And pussy arches her back, 
And the baby screams—then happy 
Is the tramp of the nursery, Jack. 


Shake hands, Evangelina! how did you lL.se 
your hair? 
And monk-on-a-stick, how are you? 
Your leg’s broke, | declare! 
Ha, woolly dog, I salute you! 
Can you see with your shoe-button eyes ? 
I greet you all, friends, in passing— 
(Here Jack was himself surprised, 
For the roof of his house fell on him 
With a most resounding whack, 
And he was again a prisoner, 
This jolly old rogue of a Jack.) 


Cesar 
By Laura S. Portor- 

The little terrier had been left alone that 
afternoon by his mistress. He usually went 
with her to the park, but that afternoon her 
nurse had said: “ Mademoiselle ought not 
take Cesar to the park to-day; he has just 
had his bath this morning. If Mademoiselle 
takes him to-day, he will get his coat all 
muddy and his ribbon soiled.” 

And in Czsar’s heart was a great rebellion. 
He did not feel bitterly toward his little 
mistress, for he loved her dearly, but why must 
she have Toinette for a nurse? He shoved 
one of his satin pillows away from him with 
his hind paws. What avery tiresome world 
it was, to be sure! The b‘g blue satin bow 
had gotten under his right ear, and felt ex- 
ceedingly lumpy, while the ends of it would 
flop into his eyes in a most annoying way. 
He longed to be out in the park with his 
mistress, out in the park where.the squirrels 
and robins were; and yetin his present state 
of mind even that seemed dull. There were 


squirrels in the park, of course; but, after all, 
what was the pleasure to be had from that? 
Did he not always have a chain to his collar? 
and sometimes when involuntarily he started 
to rush after a squirrel, did not the chain 
pull him back with asharp jerk? Ah, if 
only he could be free: from that chain, what 
a different dog he would be! He had often 
dreamed of what he would be. He might 
be brave and independent and heroic—yes, 
he felt sure he would be heroic, but—with a 
chain, what chance has a dog to be a hero, 
what chance has he to show that he has 
good blood in his veins? Why, if only he 
could be free, no emergency would frighten 
him ; no street fight would be too fierce for 
him, no danger too great, if only he were free; 
yes, if only he were free, Cesar felt he would 
be distinctly a hero. As he closed his eyes 
to dream of it all, he heard from the street 
below the sound of fierce, sudden barking. 
In an instant he was at the window-seat 
peering out of the window. There were two 
big dogs and three little dogs, and how they 
were fighting! Czsar barked and barked, 
and cheered and cheered whenever he saw 
the little dogs gaining—cheered until he was 
hoarse ; but none of the dogs looked up. He 
longed to break through the window; none 
of the dogs took the slightest notice of him. 
At last they all tore down the street, and 
Czsar peered after them as long as he could 
see them, with his nose close against the 
window-pane. 

When they were gone, a shiver of excite- 
ment ran down his back and lost itself off 
his tail, and then he sat down to think. He 
remained so for about five minutes, and then 
got up resolutely and trotted downstairs. 

No one ever knew how he got out; he 
hardly knew himself. It was worth all the 
difficulties of it, though, to be on the street 
by himself, quite free. He shook himself 
and leaped once for joy. Then he sniffed 
the cool spring air and trotted on. Once a 
lady noticed him, and said: “I am sure that 
dog is lost. A dog with a blue ribbon like 
that probably belongs to some wealthy per- 
son. I wonder if we ought to take him home 
and advertise for the owner.” But Caesar 


put his tail between his legs and scampered 
It was not long before he 
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away in terror. 
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met another dog—a black, stumpy-tailed, 
short-haired dog, who wagged his stumpy 
tail and invited Czsar to go with him to the 
park ; and Cesar went. The black dog had 
such a delightful way of going straight ahead 
on a steady trot, never once going around a 
mud-puddle, but straight through it! Czsar 
followed faithfully at his side, and splashed 
through the liquid mud with a kind of reck- 
lessness. After that no one said anything 
about his belonging to rich people. He had 
always felt that if he could go out without a 
chain he could make a man of himself, and 
here was his opportunity ; so he splashed on 
recklessly. The black dog trotted so steadily 
and so fast that Cesar soon had to quicken 
his gait to a ga’lop to keep up, and his little 
pink tongue hung out sidewise, flapping as he 
went. They at last reached the park. There 
were large signs at the entrance, “ No dogs 
allowed at large,” but Czsar did not know 
very well how to read, and if he had it would 
probably, in his present mood, have made no 
difference. Czsar was mud up to his little 
brown eyes, but what did he care! Af-er 
a while, however, his legs got tired and his 
throat got dry. For the first time he thought 
of home and of the cut-glass finger-bowl 
which always stood filled with water for him. 
The other dog seemed not in the least tired. 

Cesar saw the lagoon at a stone’s-throw, 
and turned aside to go toit. The other dog 
kept steadily on. Casar looked after him a 
minute, hurt at his neglect and almost deter- 
mined to follow, then his throat began to hurt, 
and he went down tothe lagoon instead. He 
got close down on a bit of land jutting out 
into the lagoon. As hestood lapping the cool 
water, a swan-boat came prettily and easily 
up the lagoon. He remembered the day his 
mistress took him foraride. But then he 
had achain on. Now withoutit there was 
no end of possibilities. What exciting sports 
he might pursue! What heroic and brave 
things he mightdo! And then he saw some- 
thing remarkable. Twolittle girls seated on 
the last bench of the boat were playing. 
The beautiful French doll of one of them 
was’ sitting at the other end of the bench, 
when suddenly, by a jogging of the bench, 
she was shaken off and fell into the water. 
Cesar’s heart gave a leap. The paddle of 
the swan-boat had drowned the sound of the 
splash of her fall, and the two little gir‘s 
were playing on as gayly asever. Cesar 
barked excitedly, but no one noticed him. 
He hesitated an instant. Here was the 
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chance—no chain to keep him—here was the 
chance to be heroic! In an instant more his 
mind was made up. He plunged into the 
water and made straight for the doll. It 
was farther than he thought. His already 
overtired legs were, by the time he got half- 
way, very tired indeed, and he found it a 
Strain to keep his head above water. More- 
over, he fancied, as he got close, that he was 
sinking. He made one last effort, and 
reached the doll just in time to seize her lace 
skirts, now thoroughly heavy with the water. 
The swan-boat was quite a way ahead, and 
was going away from him—nor had he the 
Strength to get back to the shore. His 
heroism seemed a failure, and the doll would 
probably drown, and he would too. He 
thought of what his mistress would think. 
She would miss him so. All his little sins 
came up before him, one by one, in quick 
succession. He remembered remorsefully 
the day he lay on the stairs to frighten 
Toinet'e and trip her, the day he stole her 
maid’s-cap and hid it, and the day he hid 
and jumped out at a little kitten in the back 
garden and frightened it so that he could 
have counted the hairs on its back, they 
stood up so straight and separate. The doll 
became more and more heavy, and in his 
efforts to keep her up he kept splashing the 
water into his eyes, and then—and then he 
heard a little child cry out in dismay, and 
then he heard a great swishing in the water 
as the swan-boat first stood still and then 
back-pedaled toward him, and then— 

And then the next thing he knew he feltsome 
one’s fingers under his collar, and heard some 
one read, “Fifty-eight West Fifty-seventh 
Street,” and then he- heard the same litde 
girl’s voice, only now it was joyfully that she 
cried out, “ Why, it isCasar! It is Dorothy 
Dent’s dog.” And then he felt some one 
whom he remembered having seen in his 
own home, when she came to luncheon one 
day with his mistress, take him up in his 
arms, and he felt her—yes, she kissed him 
right on the top of his poor, wet little head, 
and all the other children crowded close, 
and Cesar was at last a hero. , 


The Sea-Gull’s Home 
Down at the lower end of Long Island 
there is a rocky island which is called Sea- 
Gull Island, because thousands of gulls and 
other sea-birds have made their homes there. 
Many people who wished to study the habits 
of sea-birds used to visit this region. The 
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Government determined to erect fortifica- 
tions on this island, and shanties were built 
for the workmen. In alittle while the gulls 
had been driven from their homes, thousands 
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of eggs destroyed, and the rocks which used 
to seem alive with birds are now left tenant- 
less except for soldiers, and the only nests 
are the fortifications bristling with guns. 
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Woman’s Part in the Failure 


Recently the “ Tribune ” called attention to 
the indifference of the voters of New Jersey 
to municipal questions, and pointed out how 
serious were the results of this indifference. 
As an illustration, it referred to the fact 
that at New Brunswick at a recent election 
the taxpayers were called upon to vote ona 
proposition to issue thirty-seven thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds for school purposes. 
The city has a population of 25,000. The 
election proved that 145 voted on this propo- 
sition; 113 voted for, and 32 against. No 
doubt this record could be met by like show- 
ing in a majority of the municipalities of this 
country. Selfishness and indifference lie at 
the bottom of bad government. That is not 
the highest patriotism which is roused into 
activity at the time of war. That the men 
of our country are as indifferent as they are 
to the questions affecting local government 
should make their mothers blush with shame. 
If every mother educated her boy to believe 
that his loyalty to God and his country was 
the measure of his manhood, municipal gov- 
ernment in this great Nation would not be, as 
it pow admittedly is, a failure. Itis perfectly 
useless to say that if mothers were allowed 
the privilege of voting they would educate 
their boys differently. There is not such a 
difference in the sense of moral responsibility 
in the sexes, and those who know men and 
women in active life are constantly impressed 
by the fact that fairness and justice and dis- 
interestedness are quite as much the charac- 
teristic of the man as of the woman. With- 
out doubt the activities of women in the 
world of affairs will do much to remedy this 
evil in the education of boys. It takes more 
character to defend the country three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year by exercising 
one’s conscience and moral intelligence to 
help good government and right public feel- 
ing than it does once in thirty years to grow 
patriotic when war dominates the public 
mind. 

The women in this country, as mothers, 
have certainly made moral failures, if we are 


to measure the active ballot as against the 
indifferent ballot. It is useless to protest 
against the character of the men elected to 
municipal offices, for they represent the moral 
intelligence of the people who rut them in 
power. They are no better and no worse 
than the majority they represent. Until we 
are able to put principle above party, to 
make the community’s good of higher impor- 
tance than personal interest or party affilia- 
tion, we shall suffer as we do to-day. 


Declaration of Children’s Independence 

Dear Outlook: An article by Mr. Bolton 
Hall in your issue of June 18, under the above 
title, has the good and evil so mixed that I 
am constrained to utter a word of protest. 
In the first place, the declaration of children’s 
independence is an absurdity. Independence 
can come only by obedience, and the period 
of childhood is the pathway which leads to 
liberty. The child, as long as he remains a 
child, cannot know what independence means; 
he must learn the lessons and emerge from 
the condition of childhood first. 

In Mr. Hall’s reference to his baby, the 
inference is that babies are chi/dren. If so, 
then his reasoning is pernicious, since if 
babies are to be allowed to play with hot tea- 
pots and fire and other things they please, in 
order to learn by experience to trust in their 
parents’ wisdom, then few children would sur- 
vive the experience. The theory, if carried 
out literally, would leave few to come to the 
period or condition of independence. 

Mr. Hall's purpose is good, but he uses a 
club for parents, when the use of a switch 
would confuse our understandings less. 

Then, I am compelled to take issue with © 
some of his premises. 

About the “‘divine right’ of parents to 
rule ’ being as ridiculous as the “divine 
right of kings,” this depends upon what is 
meant by 4zugs. If the king means the rep- 
resentative of the people, and stands for the 
State, then I surmise that there is far less 
absurdity in the idea than that “ governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
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